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\OMESTIC EDUCATION. — Parents who 
desire PRIVATE INSTRUC’ TION for their DAUGH- 

TERS (with the attendance of excellent Masters, if desired,) 
may place them most advantageously with a Lady, the wife of a 
Clergyman, under whose care they will receive a superior Edu- 
cation, with comfort and indulgence seldom experienced from 
home. This advertisement will be found particularly worthy 
the attention of Guardians, and_of Parents who are compelled 
to educate their children at a distance from their own abodes. 
Two or three Pupils only will be rece sived, whose ages will not 
exceed 14.—Address, by letter, E. D., York Hotel, Charles- 


street, c ‘ovent-gz arde n. 
GY English or French, by Mr. ALBRECHT, M.A. of the 
of Berlin. ‘Terms moderate.—Address (post pe id) 15, 
Lon Mr. A. intends opening Classes jor the German 
Lomsuage in different parts of the Metropolis and its vicinity, 
immediately after Christmas. — Tickets of admission to. the 

classes twice a week, Is. 6d. each per month. French and Piano 
taught by Madame ‘Albrecht (pupil of Kalkbrenner), in families 

and sci hoo! ™~ 


UITION.—To be DISPOSED OF immediately, 

2 SCHOLASTIC ESTABLISHMENT, for many. years 
secessfully conducted, and now resigned through arbitrary 
circumstances Coming-ia 200 guineas. Ape by letter ouly 
(pre-paid), o. 7, Henrietta-street, Bath 


@CHOOL OF DESIGN, 6, Charlotte-street, 


Bloomsbury; established for the Education of Artists and 
Instruction of Amateurs in the Principles and Practice of Draw- 
ing, Painting, Modelling, «c. &c., and possessing the most com- 
plete arrangements as a Probationary School to the Roya al Aca- 
demy.—The Gallery and Studii conte ain an extensive collection 
of Casts from the Antique, Paintings end, Drawings ; and in the 
Library are Works on Art, and Folios Prints from the Old 
Masters.—There is a separate Esta’ ‘ishment for Ladies, and 
Private Studii for those who may desire them. The Gallery is 
atall times open to inspection ; and the Professor may be con- 
suited, and Prospectuses obts mined, upon application at the above 
address any ds ay from 12 to3 


EHEMET ALIL—A MEDAL of the 
enlightened and heroic Regenesates of Eeypt is being 
ved by one of our first Artists. It is three inches in dia~ 
meter. Theobverse (which is completed) presents a tull-faced 
Portrait of the Pasha, from an original painting, and has been 
submitted to, and has received the approval of, 
Subscribers, to insure early i impressions, will pleased to for- 
ward their names and address to Mr. C. R. Smith, 5, Liverpool- 
street, City. Price in bronze, 15s.; in Site er, “so 





ERMAN TAUGHT through the medium of 











O MUSICAL AMATEURS.—A few Members 
are WANTED to complete a Practical Subscription 
SEPTET PAR’ r Y, under the superintendence of a Professor, at 
whose residence the above meet weekly. nstruments are pro- 
vided.— Address (post paid) to W. H., Messrs. Monro & May's, 
ul, Holborn Bars. 


TESTMIN YSTER REVIEW. — Biius and 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be sent on or before the Mth instant. 
1. Hooper, 13. Pall Mall East. 


ELLCHAMBERS’S CIRCULAR of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 1, (just published,) gratis, 

or forwarded, on application, postage free. —No. 2 will be ready 
in January.—33, King-street, Westminster. 


HEAP BOOKS, now selling at CarvaLuo’s 
Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street :—The Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, 7 vols. post Svo. published at 
a. l6s., for 27s., new copies, warranted perfect and complete, or 
the money returned; or the same, half-bound morocco, ‘for 
ol, Se. Very few now remain.—The W averley Novels, 48 vols. 
the last edition, proof plates, elegantly bound in morocco and 
=. Ne h “A Walter Scott’s Arms, for only 14/.; a sp’ lendid 
nan who can afford it ought now to buy one. 
The Rainburs ed &y Review, 70 vols. half-russia, uniform, a good 
copy, to Neg 1839, for only ll guineas—The London Encyclo- 
wedia, the last edition, 22 vols. 500 plates, goteured maps, &c 
~~ bound, calf gilt, may ny for only 12 guineas, pub- 
at 22/. in boards.—A List may ‘be had (with anes ailixed) 
of, Travels, Voyages, Sia &c. &c. at remarkably low 
prices; and all orders must be accompanied by the cash, or 
order for payment in London. — 














GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, SEeconp-Hanp, 


. bntin excellent condition, at reuneskabiy low pric es, in 
every branch of English and Foreign Literature. All Book Col- 
lectors and Librarians should send for WILLIS’S MON’ HEY 
CATALOGUES: they are published on the ist of every Month, 
and sent free to all parts of the United Kingdom. Parts 39 and 
#inelude 3,000 Volumes, with prices to each ; also, 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine; or, Flower Garden 
displayed, from the commencement, in 1787 to 1815, 42 vols. 
bound, in 18 vols. roy 4 avo. calf, gilt, nearly 2,000 coloured plates, 
only Gi. 16s, 1787-181 

British Poets (the) Complete, from Chaucer to 
Churchill, 124 vols. half-bound i in 61, morocco, marbled leaves, 
vers neat, only 6l.6s. The London Edition, 1807. 

Cooke's (Captain James) Three Voyages round 
the World, 8 vols. 4to. calf gilt, fine impressions of oe plate 8, 
and folio “atlas, including the plate of his death, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
773 

Picart’s Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Known World, 100 large Copperplates, very fine impressions, 
with Historical Explanation, and several curious Dissertations, 
7 vols. in 6, royal folio, half-calf, gilt, fine copy, 5/. 15s.6d. 1731. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Novels, &c. Complete, with 
the Author's Notes, 48 vols. 12mo. with prect impressions of the 
frentiapleces, all beautifully half-bound in morocco, for 10/. 10s. 
S32 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 43 vols. cloth 
gilt, new, 4/. 18s.; published at 10/. 

One of the most useful and entertaining Series ever pub- 
lished; an admirable book for a Present, 





MONTHLY 


CATALOGUES OF OLD BOOKs, 
Now ready, 
THE SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


Month, containing many valuable and curious Articles 
now offered for Sale by JOHN BRYANT, the Camden Head, 9, 
King W illinus-<t reet, West Strand, London. 
Parties desirous of having the Catalogues forwarded on the 
day of at seen man ure requested to hand their addresses, when 
they will be sent postage free. 


‘ and H. SENIOR’S ROYAL FOREITIG) 
e SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall, London.— 
Subscribers in Town, and in all parts of the U nited Kingdom, 
supplied with the Standard Works in the French, German, Ita- 
Nig an, and Spanish Languages. as we!l as the most important ‘New 
Vorks immediately on ‘their appearance. Prospectuses and 
terms, together with a Supplement of Books added tothe Library 
within the last few months, will be forwarded on application by 
post. The Catalogue of upwards of 20,000 volumes, price 3s., can 
be procured, by order, of fall Booksellers in Town and Count 
Book Clubs, requiring a supply of Foreign Books, treated with on 
liberal terms.—C. & H. Senror, 49, Pall Mall. 
HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 


26, HoLues-street (3 doors from Oxford- 
street). 


‘The general Catalogue of Churton’s beg = | consists of 25,000 
volumes in the English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
roctemmess Langu: wre ‘arranged under the following heads : 
1. HISTORY, ANT a a vies, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, BIO- 
is 


-HY, MEM 
SLLES LETTRES, PHILOSOPHY, 
1 TURAL BISTORY. 
3. tT. THE DRAMA, 
4. NOVE Ls. ROMANC ‘Es, TALES. 

This, it will be seen, embraces even now more than is usually 
found in Circulating Libraries ; but it is intended in future to 
extend the plan, so as to bring within the reach of all at a mo- 
derate expense the highest branch of literature. With this 
view, every work of allowed merit in Divinity, Popular Scie nces, 
and History, will, as they shall appear, be added to the existing 
collection. Terms for a Single Family. 

Classi. £5 5Sperannum, 3 vols. in town, 24 in the country. 
2. 44 wees 16 
Extra Class 10 10 cove 











5 » sees 
s for Book-C 
Class 1. £6 6 per ann., “ ols. sinclading ioof the newest works. 
ae 10 10 eee 
. 13 i} eee 
oe DS. 1G 16 none 


‘Sales ‘bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, 


Fleet 
street, on SATU apay f.-1 ay). Dec. 5, and MONDAY, 
Dec. } eat tee follow 


LUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, comprising a Selection from the Portfolios of a 
Collector; among which are, Master Lambton, by Cousins— 
Fishery, by Woollet—Charles the First, by Sir K. Strange—Con- 
cert de F ae. by Wille— Madonna del ago, and Marriage of 
the V irgin, be Longhi—Leonardo da Vinci, end Madonna della 
Seggiola, by R. Morghen—Galathea and Thetis, by Kichemme— 
Assumption, by Schiavoni, &c, &c., all proofi, in the finest con- 
dition—A large Assortment, of Illustrations to the Annuals— 
Framed and Glazed Prints, including the Kemble Family, proof 
before any letters; Portraits of Judges, &c.--Original Drawings 
by eminent Masters—Valuable Paintings in Oil, includinga Col- 
lection late the Property of Prince Hoare, Esq.; &c. &c 


On FRIDAY, December u, x...J three following days (Sunday 


ted), 

A MISCELLANE ;0US COLLECTION of 
BOOKS; consisting of valuable Works in History, Divinity, 
‘Topography, Classics, w, Arts and Sciences, Voyages an 
Travels, Foreign Books, &c 

. «* Liberal accommodation offered on property; and large 
or sm: all Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
oy) EF Public C ompetition. 


O ENGINEERS and M ILLWRIGHTS.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, by Private Contract, a limited 
number of LICENCES for Erecting Messrs. WHITELAW & 
STIRKATT’S PATENT AT LL.—A description of 
this Water Mill will be found ina pamphlet tjast published, The 
Mill may also be seen in operation at the Shaws Water Works, 
Greenock ; at Mr. Stirratt’s Manufactory, Paisley, and other 
pi aces. From its simplicity, regularity of motion. aosence of 
iability to wear and tear, adaptation to every kind of water- 
fall, however high ; its giving more available power froma given 
quantity of water and height of fail, and the cost of erection 
being less than one-third the price of an overshot water-wheel, 
it will ne. doubt supersede the use of the latter altogether. 
Dg taking Licences early will secure to themselves superior 
For further particulars and terms of licence, apply 
Mr. obertson, Mechanic's Magagine and Patent Offic: e, 166, 
Fleet-street, London; Mr. Whitelaw, 4, Wellington-street, 
Glaszow; or to Mr Stirratt, 61, High-street, Paisley. 


BEYROUT, Sf. JEAN D’ACKE, JERUSALEM. 


Just published, 
HE DAGUERREOTYPE APPLIED TO 


ENGRAVING. —A Collection composed of the finest 
VIEWS obtained by the Dague eg of the most remarkable 
onan nents and Places of the World, beautifully engraved by 
the best Artistsin Paris. The Work will consist of 12 “Numbers, 
each containing 4 Views, acc ompanied with Text in French. 

u the first Numbers are the following interesting Subjects » — 
The COLOSSEU MB. nad the PIAZZA A Det ek a OME; 
the Cities of JERUSALEM and ST. AN DAc RES the 
ARSENAL OF V NICE, the ce oF aU tl IN PARIS; 
the po CAL PIAZZA AT FLO RENCE ; & 

4th oa mil contain, A + HURCH AT MOSCOW ; 
the CASCADE OF TIVOLI; a_VIEW OF LONDON with St. 
Paul’s and the River; wae the CITY ‘Or Ber 43 
Price per Num ber, 10s. 6d.; and I4s large pa 

To be had at Messrs. C ‘laudet & Houghton's 8,89, High Tioiborn ; ; 
Messrs. Ackermann & Co. Strand; one, Fuller, Rathbone- 

lace ; Mr. A. Molteno, 20, Pall Mal Colnaghi & Puckle, 23, 
Cockspur-street ; and other Printeellors. 














.6d.— 
| Find Foot ‘of the "IGUAN oD 


| 








THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, HIGH HOLBORN.» 


\ yi 1EWwSs of LONDON, PARIS, ROME, 
LES, VENICE, FLORENCE, and other Places.— 
FIGURES from ee LIVING MODEL, and PORTRAITS from 
Nature—MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS.—Now exhibited for sale by 
Claudet & Hourhton, at their Wareneners ahs <anpe Shades, 
Sheet and Crow indow Glass, 89, High 
SMALL DACUER DOTY PE SPEC ee ‘ay mounted 
on glass, from 10s. 64. /. aud upwards. 


IST of MODELS, carefully coloured from the 

Originals, of TE ar it and BONES of the IGUANODON, 

HY La AURUS, and GAVIAL, discovered by Dr. MANTELL, 

L.L.D. F.R.S., inthe Strata of Tilgate Forest, and now pre- 

served in the British Masewm, (Natural History, North Gallery, 
Room III. Case—Reptiles.) 

Published by, and to behad of, J. Tennant, Geologist, &c. 149, 

Strand, London. 

Claw-bone (ungueal bone) of a GAVIAL. (Gavialis Mantelli, 
of Grew). Price 1s. 6d.—2. Tooth of the IGUANODON., (Iguano- 
don Mantelli, see W onders of Geology, Vol. 1. 4th edition, page 
391.) In this specimen, the fang or shank of the Tooth is well 
defined. 1s. 6¢d.—3. Tooth of the. IGUANODON. The external 
surface of the crown of the Tooth, and the serrated lateral 
ongee (the peculiar character), are strongly marked. 1s. 6d.— 

Tooth of the IGUANODON. ‘This remarkably fine specimen 
pe the shank and crown of a Tooth moderately worn, and 
the peculiar characters of the dentature of this colossal re, 
tile. 2s.—5. Tooth of the IGUANODON. The crown of t 
‘Tooth worn doom by dottition, and the fang removed by abe 
sorption from the nesneuse ofanew Tooth. A very instructive 
specimen. 1s.—6, Unguical or Nail-bone (distal =a “ 
| ane of the le rat (Wonders of Geol 

of the pret ~~ of he 
ON. of the te ot of 
the Toes {phslengrall of - HY L OS AURU S Mantelli, (Won- 
ders of Geology, V 401.) Is. 6¢4.—9. Unguical or Nail- 
bone (the distal fina eal one) a. a Claw of the Hind Foot of 
em seprtene ODO IN. (See Wonders of Geology, Vol. I. 
396.) I1s.—10. Horn ofthe 1GUANODO IN. This — 
‘ossil 3 is described, Wonders of Geology, Vol. I. 

11. One of the ieoenes ofthe Hind. Pextot the iGUANODON. 
Aver large and specimen. Is. ‘Toe-bone proxi 
mal ngeat) of an nIGUANODON of enormous a Bi ori- 
gina animal must have been nearly one hundred feet h. 

6d.—13. Portion of the Coracoid Bove of the igus’ O- 
DON. 2s.—14. The Humerus of the — | LASOSAURUS. A re- 
markably perfect one interesting s' . The scapula or 
omoplate, a and other Sones of the same indivi- 
dual, were “found with j it, and joa Vol Kp aon.) in the British Mu- 
seum. (See Wonders of Geology 

*«* May be had separately at fae prices neat :—Price of 
the e whole suite, I. 





st published. price 6s 


[THE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 


Art. 1. ae of the een. 
spea 

Ill.—'Tne Brothers of the Cashtion Schools. 

1V.—Modern French Romane 

V.—Arbitrary Power—Popery Protestantism. 
‘The Circassians. 
—The Faust—its Sacred Poetry. 
—Foreign Affairs 

X.—Christian Inscription found at Autun 
Miscellaneous French and German Literatare.! 

London : memes 2, by C, patnan, 3. Now Bond-street ; 


ublin 
ONTHLY CHRONICLE for DecemBER 


contains—i. A Christmas Gossip about New Books— 
To Wordsworth—3. Letters from the Continent: Rome; the 
ALA of Shelley aud Keats, Fine Arts and Artists ; F lorence ; 
Roman and Tuscan Governments—4. The Poet's Mission—s. 
To a Fair Cousin—6. The Monja Alferez, a o, Sizenae History— 
7. Introduction to the Study of the Old English Dramatists, 
cor Il].—8. Das we ae Sonnet—10. Light and Speech— 
. The Black Mail, a Tal 
London: Liogmen, Orme & Co. 
CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
The leading Contents of the DECEMBER Number of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE and Monthly 
Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information are : 
Original Papers :—On the Poems of the Poor of Lyons—Perrins's 
History of the Vaudois—Greeks and the Lutherans, No. Il.— 
Antiquities— Devotional —Sacred Poetry — Correspondence :—On 
Churches and Church Service—The Present State and Future 
Prospects of the Church—On Kubrics—Justification—Preserva- 
tion of Monuments—The Tuscans of Athiopia—On Baptism— 
Swedenborg—The Position of Churches with respect to the Car- 
dival Points—Rating Tithes—Pastoral Aid Society Separation 
from Parochial Communion—Keviews of Books—Ordinations— 
Preferments—Appointments—Clergy Deceased — Births — Mar- 
riages—And its usual Varied Recor of Events of the Month re- 
lating to Ecclesiastical Affairs ether with a Copious Index 
tothe patents of the eth Velnme, w ich this Number completes. 
J.G. F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place ; J: Turrill, 250, and 'T. Clerc Smith, Regent-strect. 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 
This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ERANGEMENTS, PRIMARY, 
REFLEX, ¢ the ORGANS "of DIGES’ TION. 
y ROBERT DICK, M.D. 


2nd edition, in 12mo. with Plates ont Woodcuts, price 9s. 
greatly enla 
Outlines of Medical Botany ; comprising Vege- 
table Anatomy and Physiology, the Characters and Properties 
of the Natural Orders of Plants, and Explanation of the Linnwan 
System of Classification, and Tables of —e > 1 Fiants, ar- 
ranged in oy Linnean and Natural Orders. By Hugo Keid. 
Deci the | introductory work on the subject."— 
Medico Choragioat Revi 
“A very good little ‘book, well timed and well executed.”— 
Medical Gazette, 
** An elementary work on Botany, for the use of Students of 
Sy red for — > yunpene it is well adapted.” —Kdinburgh 
cw 
Maclachlan. S Stewart & Co. Edinburgh; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, 
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THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


MEDICAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN FORBES, 


M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
London, December 1, 1840, 


MR. CHURCHILL, Publisher of the BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDICAL REVIEW, has much satisfaction in submitting to the notice of 
the Members of the Profession in Great Britain the following Document just received from America, the republication of which in this country is 
tribute no less due to the great national liberality and kind feeling of the eminent men from whom it emanates, than to the character of rw shad 
which he has the honour to publish. He would, at the same time, take leave to suggest that the publication of the next Number of the Journal on 
the Ist of January, 1841 (No. XXI.), affords a favourable opportunity for commencing with the work, as this Number begins a New Volume which 
may be considered as the beginning of a Second or Quinquennial Series of the Review. . 





New York, Sept. 14, 1840, 


WILEY & PUTNAM, having been appointed Agents for the Publication of the Brrrisu and Foreicy Mepicat Review in this country, beg to call the 
attention of the Faculty and others who feel desirous of making themselves acquainted with the current Medical Literature of the day, to the following testimonials 
Coming from some of the most distinguished Physicians in the United States, as a spontaneous expression of their unbiassed opinions, they cannot, it is believed, 
be without great weight, and are decisive as to the eminent merits of the Review. 4 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Boston, Sept. 6, 1840. 


Tue British and Foreign Medical Review has been in my hands from its first publication, | 
| of the talents and learning of its editor, 


and I may say I have read its Numbers with some care. It appears to me to have always been 
conducted with great spirit, diligence, and judgment, and may be considered, | think, as an 
epitome of European and American Medical and Surgical Science since its commencement. The 


talents of its Editor, Dr. Forbes, are well known by his various scientific productions. The | 
auxiliary contributors are gentlemen of the highest respectability. With great pleasure, there- | 


fore, | recommend this work to the attention of my countrymen, and hope its circulation in 
America may equal that in Great Britain, b JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard University, Boston. 


* s . . New York, Sept. 4, 1840. 
Tre subscriber takes much pleasure in commending to the favourable notice of his profes- 
4 profe 


sional brethren, the british and Foreign Medical Keview, edited by John Forbes, M.D. As an | 


able and impartial critic upon the contemporary medical writings of the day, it stands pre-emi- 
nently distinguished ; and for learned research and comprehensive analysis, there is no journal 
of the kind, it is believed, which can compare with it. Its es are everywhere imbued with 
true philosophic spirit, and replete with the most valuable fa snd lucid expositions of the best- 
established principles in medicine ; its tone is always manly, dignified, and decided; its judgment 
deliberate and correct, its conclusions such as may be relied on always with great confidence. 
To the American Physician, the British and Foreign Medical Review is invaluable, and whoever 
desires to keep fully up with the Medical, Surgical, and Natural science of the day, will find this 
journal of the highest importance, and indeed indispensable. ». A. LEE, M.D. 
Late Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of the city of New York. 


——.. 


hae a s 4 me Boston, Sept. 9, 1810. 
. Tue British and Foreign Medical Review justly stands high in the first rank of medical perio- 
dical works. It consists principally of reviews, which are almost uniformly elaborate articles 


from the hands of distinguished medical men in the British Empire. ‘The writers are accurately | 


informed in the literature and science of our profession, both in past times and up to the latest 
dates of the present. Their articles exhibit also a rich store of knowledge acquired by personal 
experience. In truth, many of these articles may be represented as full and valuable treatises 
on the subjects they discuss. To which should be added, that there is manifested in the whole 
= the greatest firmness in the discussion of both the principles of science and the merits of 
authors. 

rhe Reviews make up about three quarters of each Number. ‘They are followed by Biblio- 
graphical Notices of minor works, in which the character of each work is given briefly and impar- 
tially, or its most important contents stated. 


The third part of the work consists of Selections from the British and Foreign Journals, sys- | 


tematically arranged. This part is very valuable, from its fulness and accuracy. It is evidently 
compiled by men of science, who know what is new and what is worthy to be remembered. It 
is just what would enter into a good common-place book. In the great majority of instances the 
reader learns all that he wants, without the trouble of the selection from innumerable journals 
and reviews. At the same time. he is directed to the sources of more full information in the 
cases where this is important to him. ‘The plan of these selections is common to many periodical 
works. It is the reliance we can piace on the learned and high-minded conductors of this work, 
which makes this part especially valuable tous. | vs 

‘The work deserves praise for the richness of its materials, for its scientific accuracy, for its 


fidelity to the canse of truth, and for the industry with which it collects from Quarter to Quarter | 


everything interesting to the practitioner of medicine, surgery, and midwifery. ‘To every such 

practitioner in our country, we recommend it as the most valuable medical journal thatis published 

in our language. JAMES JACKSON, M.D. 

Late Prof. of Theo. and Prac. Med. Harvard University, and one 
of the Physicians to the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


ps ae : 1 . ., . _ Boston, Sept. 7, 1810. 
I regard the British and Foreign Medical Review as a periodical of very great value, and 


believe that an extensive circulation of it among the members of the Profession in this country | 


would have the happiest effect in the promotion of Medical Science. 
f oi) : : JOHN WARE, M.D. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in Harvard University. 


‘ A ’ Boston, Aucust 31, 1840, 

I have taken the British and Foreign Medical Review since its first publication. ana | regard it 
as one of the ablest and most useful Medical Journals that I have ever known. Its criticisms are, 
in general, impartial and just ; and the reviews exhibit an extensive acquaintance with the patho- 
logical observations and opinions of recent as well as earlier writers, both on the continent and 
in Great Britain; so as, with the intelligence which the Numbers contain, to present a summary 
view of the actual state and progress of Medical Science throughout the world. 

— ENOCH HALE, M.D. 


= New York, August 19, 1810. 
Tue subscriber, having read with attention the British and Foreign Medical Review as far as 
published, would commend this journal to such of his professional brethren as may not be fami- 
iar with its merits, as abounding with the latest information apen medical topics and collateral 
branches, gleaned from ail parts where knowledge is cultivated. The critical articles are of the 
highest order; emanating from erudite genius, liberal and generous, yet devoted to the paramount 
nterests of science. Its range of observation is so extensive, and its critical articles so elaborate, 
t may be said, without interfering with the interests of other medical periodicals at home an 
abroad, that this journal is indispensabie to all who would most improve their acquaintance with 
philosophical medicine, or practise the art in its most rational aspects. ¥ 
ae MARTYN PAINE, M.D, 
P i _ New York, August 31, 1810. 
I have long been a subscriber be? the Beitich and Foreign Medical Review, and quai it, in 
any respects, superivr to any publication of the same kind we receive trom Great Britain. 
iia ca als wie ALEX. H. STEVENS, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery, Consulting Surgeon N. Y. Hospital, &c. 





. . New York, Sept. 7, 1840. 
Tue British and Foreign Medical Review stands unrivalled as a practical journal of Medical 
and Chirurgical Science. No work of a similar design has ever before evinced greater erudition, 


| interest of the journa 





more copious illustration, or profounder clinical sagacity. The critical department is alike di 
tinguished for its candour, impartiality, and dignity. ‘There can be but ee pon wid — ie Se 
1 Dr. Forbes, whose eminent qualifications for the discharge 
of his responsible task challenges the approbation of every friend of medical philosophy, 
. HN W. FRANCIS, M.D, 
Late Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Obstetrics, &c, 
. , New York, Sept. 2, 1840, 
AmonG the journals devoted to the advancement of Medical Science, there is none entitled 
toa more elevated rank than the British and Foreign Medical Review. The extensive field of its 
observation, its strict impartiality, no less than its courteous respect for the differing opinions of 
others, make it a source of information on the current literature of the profession, on which the 
practitioner can rely with the satisfaction and confidence which impart to works of this nature 
their chief interest and value. 
The high talent and learning employed in its pages ensures an investigation which may in 
some instances be regarded as a compendium of the subject under consideration ; thus placing 
the work among the standard records of the profession for reference and consultation. 


JAMES STEWART, M.D. 
695, Broadway, New York, Sept. 5, 1340. 
_ Tue British and Foreign Medical Review I regard as one of the very best journals in the 
English language. It would seem that the Editors had intended to make it truly eclectic, and in 
this they have succeeded most admirably. A cardinal feature in the Review is an entire absence 


| of all ungenerous spirit ; every author receives a full and just criticism, and no feeling of jealous: 


is permitted to detract from individual exceilence. In a word, its columns are well calculat 
to advance the interests of the profession, and at the same time sustain its dignity, The general 
circulation of the British and rorege Medical Review among the profession of this country, 
would tend vastly to the benefit of the oe art. A G.S. BEDFORD, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children. 


Philadelphia, Sept, 3, 1840. 
_L learn with great satisfaction that measures are in progress to give a more extensive circu- 
lation to that valuable periodical, the British and Foreign Medical Review. A journal conducted 
with such distinguished ability cannot but favorably concur with similar works in this country in 
promoting a love of learning among our brethren. I should think the present period highly pro- 
pitious to the plan of extending its circulation. The certainty and rapidity of the communication 
across the Atlantic by means of the steamers at New York and Boston will lend to the intrinsic 
I the highly pleasing qualities of freshness and weneity. 
CH. D. MEIGS, M.D. 


Philadelphia, August 28, 1840, 
Tue British and Foreign Medical Review I believe to be one of the most valuable of the 
medical periodicals. Its pages embrace an abstract of English and Continental Medicine, exhi- 
biting the movement and progress of the science. It possesses the advantage of presenting to its 
readers the latest intelligence of all that is accomplished by the labours and researches of the 


| continental savans. Its more general diffusion in this country would render the profession fami- 


liar with the facts, theoretical and speculative views, and the practice of the very highest autho- 
rities of the present period, corrected or fortified by being accompanied with sound critical com- 
mentaries and remarks. _ | SAMUEL JACKSON,M.D. . 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, August 26, 1840. 
i Tue undersigned has been a regular reader of the British and Foreign Medical Keview from 
its first commencement, and has publicly, as well as in private, expressed himself strongly in 
regard to its superior merits. Having for its editor one of the most learned and enlightened phy- 


| sicians of the day, and for its collaborators the most distinguished members in overs Geparinent 
} mer ; 


of the profession in Great Britain, it could not fail to be signally effective. It is, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, unquestionably the ablest Medical Review in existence, and as such eminently 
deserving of an extensive circulation in this country. ROBERT DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Prot. of Institutes of Med. and Mat. Med. in Jefferson Med. Col. of Philadelphia. 
g : Philadelphia, Seventh and Walnut Streets, Sept. 4, 1840. 
From the pains and learning which have been bestowed upon the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, and from the style of execution of the Numbers | have seen, there can be no doubt that 
its wider circulation would greatly benefit the profession in America. A copious inlet like this 
from the full wells of continental Europe, conveyed in our own language, can so little influenced 
as this is by the bias of individual schools, is a most valuable treasure. It is, in fact, a thing 
deeply needed; something of the kind being required ever since the comparative disuse of the 
Latin language to prevent the medicine of England and America from becoming isolated from 
that of the rest of the world, and, of consequence, sectional, prejudiced, and imperfect. 
B. H. COATES, M.D. 
Philadelphia, August 4, 1840. 
Te undersigned has great pleasure in affording favorable testimony in regard to the British 
and Foreign Medical Review and in expressing his conviction that its more extended circulation 
in this country would be a valuable gift to the profession. There is no Review in existence, whic ad 
in the opinion of the undersigned, onan so large an <r of matter essential to the prac- 
mer w an) B w e progress of medical science. 
titioner who is anxious to keep up with the progress of med W. GIBSON, M.D. 


Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 

: ‘ ? Philadelphia, August 5, 1840. 

1 have much pleasure in expressing my accordance with the above. _ PANCOAST, M.D, 
Professor of Surgery in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 3, -. 
_ lam gratified to hear that an effort is about to be made to extend the circulation = 
British and Foreign Medical Review in the United States. 1 am desirous to see in wider © ‘i 
lation a work so liberal and comprehensive in its objects, so oy eondueend and admirably 
i rf n of our cou . 
tag ool 1 REVERE, M.D. 





adapted to the wants and circ ) 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Jefferson Medical College. 


*.* The Review is published Quarterly, price 6s., by Joun Cuurcutt, Princes-street, Soho; to whom, or to the Eprror, 12, Old Burlington-street, all Com- 


munications, Books for Review, and Journals in exchange, are to be addressed, prepaid. 
In addition to the usual matter, No. XXI. will contain, as an Appendix, the THACKERAY PRIZE ESSAY, ‘ On the Causes of Fever,’ by Dr. 


SON, of Glasgow. 


DAVID- 


The first ten volumes may be had, elegantly done up in Cloth Boards, with Gold Letters, at the same price as the single Numbers. 
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REVIEWS 


The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A. London, 
Rivington ; Oxford, Parker. 

Tuts lily has its root in those pleasant waters, 
from whose spiritual murmurs the harp of Judah 
caught its tones, thousands of years ago; whose 
stream flowed westward into Greece,—and west- 
ward, thence again, into Europe,—keeping, like 
the fabled one of Arethusa, its current untainted, 
throughout all its wanderings, and varying only 
as it reflected the differing features of the various 
moral and natural landscapes, amid which, from 
time to time, it welled up into the light of day. 
The river at which the spirits of David and 
Jeremiah drank, is the same eternal one that 
fertilized the heart of Homer, and fed the genius 
of Shakspeare—flavoured only by the accidents 
of the particular soil, and coloured by the hues 
of the local heaven, where it presented itself to 
the lips of those several high-priests of poetry. 
Ancient and universal as this material frame of 
things, of which it is the inner spirit, that river 
sends its branching wave in all directions, now 
and for ever; sinking, like the Thessalian stream, 
into the earth, in one age or place, to re-appear 
in another,—but flowing and fructifying even 
when its course is hidden and its music unheard. 
The material interests of the present age, its 
scientific progress and political transitions, have 
presented so many obstacles to the outer mani- 
festation of the poetical current; and that stream 
which has, so often murmured sweetly through 
our island meadows, and, on more rare occa- 
sions, sparkled with such brilliancy in our Eng- 
lish sunshine, is driven, just now, to hide in the 
earth, and glide invisibly through the heart of 
events and things. But he who has the true 
divining-rod can trace it, always, and every- 
where :—and the bard before us has, as we have 
said, brought us a taste of the true and “ blush- 
ful hippocrene.” ‘The beverage which he pre- 
sents has, it is true, a peculiar flavour, as if 
drawn through convent wells; and the fashion 
of the cup is somewhat curious and antique— 
as one taken from the cloister was apt to be :— 
but there is no mistaking the value of the mate- 
rial, which is gold, nor the quality of the draught 
itsel{—which is Poetry. 

The volume before us furnishes abundant 
evidence that Mr. Faber is a young man; but 
the testimony which it likewise bears to his poe- 
tical qualities, is all the more emphatic for that 
circumstance. It is disfigured by few of those 
conceits and affectations which certain young 
poets, his predecessors, have set up as stumbling- 
blocks to their Muse: but it has much of that 
occasional carelessness which is an error nearly as 
dangetous, and more unbecoming, still. ‘There 
are other things in the present collection, which 
we could, ourselves, have spared, for a more 
pressing reason: amongst them, the religious 
mysticism and dreamy divinity. With such of 
the poems as have this objectionable feature, in 
the highest degree, we shall not meddle: but 
we may observe generally, that a religious cha- 
racter pervades many, and a religious feeling 
all, of them—so spontaneous, however, so earnest 
and sincere, that it adds another grace to Mr. 
Faber’s poetry; which is not the case in some 
modern instances, where the language of religion 
has been forced into the service of the Muse. We 
will first give a short example of the poems of a 
religious character, to which we have alluded :— 

The Signs of the Times. 
The days of old were days of might 
In forms of greatness moulded, 


And flowers of Heaven grew on the earth 
Within the Church unfolded : 





For grace fell fast as summer dew, 
And Saints to giant stature grew. 
But, one by one, the gifts are gone 

That in the Church resided, 

And gone the Spirit's living light 

That on her walls abided, 

When by our shrines He came to dwell 
In power and presence visible. 
A blight hath past upon the Church, 

Her summer hath departed, 

The chill of age ison her sons, 

The cold, and fearful-hearted ; 
And sad, amid neglect and scorn, 
Our Mother sits and weeps forlorn. 
Narrow and narrower still each year 

The holy circle groweth, 

And what the end of all shall be 

Nor man nor angel knoweth: 

And so we wait and watch in fear ;— 
It may be that the Lord is near! 


A pervading quality of Mr. Faber’s muse is a 
tendency toa sublimated idealism, which runs, too 
often, into the obscure and unintelligible. This, 
the poetical “sin which doth most easily beset” 
him, seems consequent on a fond and passionate 
study of his more immediate models, and a pre- 
ference of their subtleties over their general 
clearness of presentment. Though his muse has, 
as we have said, a sort of antique tone and bear- 
ing of her own, yet his direct inspiration has 
certainly been caught in the modern schools. 
Mr. Faber is far from being an imitator; but 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley have, all, 
obviously contributed to build up the poetical 
temple in which he is a worshipper. Coleridge 
and Shelley, no doubt, occasionally sing out of 
sight—like larks that pour their invisible music 
from the bosom of sunny clouds; but Words- 
worth, even when his excursions lead him fur- 
thest into the regions of the speculative, can be 
always followed by his strain, and kept distinctly 
in view. Mr. Faber’s obscurity, it must be ob- 
served, does not arise from want of a perfect 
mastery over language; as will be evident from 
the following fine poem to his sister,—remark- 
able for the clearness and simplicity in which 
imagery sufficiently fanciful is conveyed. 

Childhood. 
TO MY ONLY SISTER. 
Dost thou remember how we lived at home— 

That it was like an oriental place, 

Where right and wrong, and praise and blame did come 

By ways we wondered at and durst not trace ; 


And gloom and sadness were but shadows thrown 
From griefs that were our sire’s and not our own? 


It was a moat about our souls, an arm 
Of sea, that made the world a foreign shore ; 
And we were too enamoured of the charm 
To dream that barks might come and waft us o'er. 
Cold snow was on the hills; and they did wear 
Too wild and wan a look to tempt us there. 


We had traditions of our own, to weave 

A web of creed and rite and sacred thought; 
And when a stranger, who did not believe 

As they who were our types of God had taught, 
Came to our home, how harsh his words did seem, 
Like sounds that mar, but cannot break, a dream. 


And then in Scripture some high things there were, 
Of which, they said, we must not read or talk ; 

And we, through fear, did never trespass there, 
But made our Bibles like our twilight walk 

In the deep woodlands, where we durst not roam 

To spots from whence we could not see our home. 


Albeit we fondly hoped, when we were men, 
To learn the lore our parents loved so well, 
And read the rites and symbols which were then 
But letters of a word we could not spell— 
Church-bells, and Sundays when we did not play, 
And Sacraments at which we might not stay. 


But we too soon from our safe place were driven ; 
The world broke in upon our orphaned life. 

Dawnings of good, young flowers that looked to Heaven, 
It left untilled for what seemed manilier strife ; 

Like a too-early summer, bringing fruit 

Where spring perchance had meant another shoot! 


Some begin life too soon,—like sailors thrown 

Upon a shore where common things look strange ; 
Like them they roam about a foreign town, 

And grief awhile may own the force of change. 
Yet, though one hour new dress and tongue may please, 
Our second thoughts look homeward, ill at ease. 


Come then unto our childhood’s wreck again— 
The rocks hard-by our father’s early grave ; 
And take the few ehance treasures that remain, 

And live through manhood upon what we save. 
So shall we roam the same old shore at will! 
In the fond faith that we are children still. 


Christian! thy dream is now—it was not then: 
Oh! it were strange if childhood were a dream. 
Strife and the world are dreams: to wakeful men 
Childhood and home as jealous angels seem : 
Like shapes and hues that play in clouds at even, 
They have but shifted from thee into heaven! 


Mr. Faber’s playful excursions are, we think, 
among the least successful of his efforts. The 
temper of his mind is too earnest to exhibit 
itself advantageously in these lighter moods. 
Depth of feeling, rendered by tenderness of ex- 
pression, is its far more natural tone; and of 
this character is the following poem, with a fan- 
ciful double burthen,—a fine, wild thing, which 


will remind the reader of Tennyson. 
King’s Bridge. 
The dew falls fast, and the night is dark, 
And the trees stand silent in the park ; 
And winter passeth from bough to bough, 
With stealthy foot that none may know; 
But little the old man thinks he weaves 
His frosty kiss on the ivy leaves. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
And it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
By poetry to silence wrought ; 
They stand so still and they look so wise, 
With folded arms and halfshut eyes, 

More shadowy than the shade they cast 
When the wan moonlight on the river past. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 

And so doth Death! 


Oh! the night is dark; but not so dark 
As my poor soul in this lonely park : 
There are festal lights by the stream, that fall, 
Like stars, from the casements of yonder hall; 
But harshly the sounds of joyaunce grate 
On one that is crushed and desolate. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Oh, Mary! Mary! could I but hear 
What this river saith in night's still ear, 
And catch the faint whispering voice it brings 
From its lowlands green and its reedy springs; 
It might tell of the spot where the greybeard’s spade 
Turned the cold wet earth in the lime-tree shade. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith: 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


For death was born in thy blood with life— 
Too holy a fount for such sad strife : 
Like a secret curse from hour to hour 
The canker grew with the growing flower; 
And little we deemed that rosy streak 
Was the tyrant’s seal on thy virgin cheek. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
But fainter and fainter thy bright eyes grew, 
And ruder and redder that rosy hue; 
And the half-shed tears that never fell, 
And the pain within thou wouldst not tell, 
And the wild, wan smile.—all spoke of death, 
That had withered my chosen with his breath. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith: 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


‘Twas o'er thy harp one day in June, 
I marvelled the strings were out of tune; 
Sut lighter and quicker the music grew, 
And deadly white was thy rosy hue ; 
One moment—and back the colour eame, 
Thou calledst me by my Christian name. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 
Thou badest me be silent and bold, 
But my brain was hot, and my heart was cold. 
I never wept, and I never spake, 
But stood like a rock where the salt seas break ; 
And to this day I have shed no tear 
O’er my blighted love and my chosen’s bier. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith: 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


I stood in the church with burning brow, 
The lips of the priest moved solemn and slow, 
I noted each pause, and counted each swell, 
As a sentry numbers a minute-bell ; 
For unto the mourner’s heart they call 
From the deeps of that wondrous ritual. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 





On the skirts of Cambridge town, 
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My spirit was lost in a mystic scene, 
Where the sun and moon in silvery sheen 
Were belted with stars on emerald wings, 
And fishes and beasts and all fleshly things, 
And the spheres did whirl with laughter and mirth 
Round the grave forefather of the earth. 

The river is green, and runneth slow— 

We cannot tell what it saith: 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 


The dew falls fast, and the night is dark; 

The trees stand silent in the park. 

The festal lights have all died out, 

And nought is heard but a lone owl's shout. 

The mists keep gathering more and more; 

But the stream is silent as before. 

From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 

As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge town. 

Why should I think of my boyhood’s bride 

As I walk by this low-voiced river's side? 

And why should its heartless waters seem 

Like a horrid thought in a feverish dream? 

But it will not speak; and it keeps in its bed 

The words that are sent us from the dead. 

The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith: 
It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death! 

There are few tests to which the poetical 
aspirant can submit himself more trying than 
the sonnet,—in our language especially, where 
some of the resources, (such as the copious 
supply of recurring rhymes,) which it has in its 
natural tongue, are wanting. The narrow limits 
of this description of poem—leaving little scope 
for those artifices which, in other forms of poetry, 
are sometimes successfully employed as graceful 
coverings to poverty of thought,—its very pre- 
tension of compact self-completeness, requiring 
that it should contain an idea clearly and fully 
wrought out, in a prescribed compass, make it 
a sort of poetical pons asinorum, on which many 
an unlucky bard has miscarried. In but a few 
English hands (and they have been the masters) 
has it succeeded. That this form is a favourite 
one with Mr. Faber, betokens a consciousness of 

wer; which his success justifies. How solemn 
and beautiful are the following !— 

The Glimpse. 
Our many deeds, the thoughts that we have thought,— 
They go out from us thronging every hour; 
And in them all is folded up a power 
That on the earth doth move them to and fro : 
And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
In hearts we know not, and may never know. 
Our actions travel and are veiled: and yet, 
We sometimes catch a fearful glimpse of one, 
When out of sight its march hath well-nigh gone,— 
An unveiled thing which we can ne'er forget! 
All sins it gathers up into its course, 
And they do grow with it, and are its force: 
One day, with dizzy speed that thing shall come, 
Recoiling on the heart that was its home. 
The Perplexity. 
And therefore, when I look into my heart, 
And see how full it is of mighty schemes, 
Some that shall ripen, some be ever dreams, 
And yet, though dreams, shall act a real part: 
When I behold of what and how great things 
lam the cause; how quick the living springs 
That vibrate in me, and how far they go,— 
Thought doth but seem another name for fear ; 
And I would fain sit still, and never rise 
To meddle with myself.—God feels so near. 
And, all the time, he moveth, calm and slow 
And unperplexed, though naked to Iis eyes 
A thousand thousand spirits pictured are, 
Kenned through the shroud that wraps the heaven of 
heavens afar! 
The Wheels. 
There are strange solemn times when serious men 
Sink out of depth in their own spirit, caught 
All unawares, and held by some strong thought 
That comes to them, they know not how or when, 
And bears them down through many a winding cell, 
Where the soul's busy agents darkly dwell ; 
Fach watching by his wheel that, bright and bare, 
Revolveth, day and night, to do its part 
In building up for Heaven one single heart. 
And moulds of curious form are scattered there, 
As yet unused,—the shapes of after deeds: 
And veiled growths and thickly sprouting seeds 
Are strewn, in which our future life doth lie, 
Sketched out in dim and wondrous prophecy. 
The next is full of tenderness. 
To a Little Boy. 

Dear Little One! and can thy mother find, 

In those soft lineaments, that move so free 

To smiles or tears, as holiest infancy 

About thy heart its glorious web doth wind, 

A faithful likeness of my sterner mind? 
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Ah! then there must be times, unknown to me, 
When my lost boyhood, like a wandering air, 
Comes for a while to pass upon my face, 

Giving me back the dear familiar grace 

O’er which my mother poured her last fond prayer. 
But sin and age will rob me of this power; 

Though now iny heart like an uneasy lake, 

Some broken images, at times, may take 

From forms which fade more sadly every hour ! 


But for the length to which this notice is 
running, we would have quoted a tribute to the 
sister University—were it only, in admitting the 
author’s reproach against its cloistered retreats, 
for the absence of bells, to enter our protest on 
behalf of those sweetest of chimes, the sweet 
chimes of Saint Mary’s. The two poems of 
greatest pretension in this volume—(for ‘The 
Cherwell Water-lily,’ which gives its name to 
the collection, is a comparative trifle) —are 
entitled ‘The Senses’ and ‘The Mourner’s 
Dream.’ The first isa conspicuous example of 
the manner in which Wordsworth has tempted 
its author into the region of metaphysics, and 
the zeal with which he has been followed on a 
path where the young poet has not, like his great 
master, learnt to keep clear of the clouds. De- 
spite its vagueness and obscurity, however, this 
poem is full of beautiful passages—as the follow- 
ing, for example :— 


All over doth this outer earth 
An inner earth infold, 
And sounds may reach us of its mirth, 
Over its pales of gold. 
There, spirits live, unwedded all 
From the shades and shapes they wore, 
Though still their printless footsteps fall 
By the hearths they loved before. 
We know them not, nor hear the sound 
They make in threading all around: 
Their office sweet and mighty prayer 
Float without echo through the air. 
Yet sometimes in unworldly places, 
Soft sorrow's twilight vales, 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 
Outside their golden pales, 
Though dim, as they must ever be, 
Like ships far-off and out at sea, 
With the sun upon their sails, 


The subjoined extract will give the reader at 
once an insight into the metaphysics of this 
poem, and a sample of the music in which these 
are uttered :— 


Thought hath a double stream, whose falls 
Keep murmuring in her sounding halls, 
Rising and sinking, faint and clear, 

As breezes bear their echoes near. 

One springs ‘mid outward forms and shows, 

And winds as it is bidden; 

The other veils its wells, and flows 
in a woodland channel hidden ; 

And, at far times, reveals its floods 

In whitest gleamings through the woods, 
O’er roots of marble breaking, 

Or, in a hollow green and cool, 

Through many a modest lingering pool 

Its amber waters taking. 

We have no spells to turn its flow, 

Or bid its voices come and go; 

For on its face are mirrored fair 

The lights and shapes that are elsewhere, 

And tranquil fear and shadowy love 

Brood o'er its basins from above. 

But oft, in sudden turns of thought, 

Both fountains are together brought, 
And mix their streams awhile; 

And faney then herself is seating 

‘To catch the sounds and whispers fleeting, 

Where Heaven and Earth in streams are meeting, 
And rippling waters smile. 

Again, in hours of gentle daring, 

The soul hath traced the brook some way, 
Its darkly-twisting channel wearing, . 
And coloured pebbles downward bearing 

From where its secret fountains play. 
Benighted in far woods she sees 
Forms shift about among the trees, 

And vanish here and there; 

And uttered by them, in their fleetness, 
Soft voices of an earthly sweetness 

Keep trembling on the air. 

Then, when fancy’s stars are waning, 
The soul her wonted home regaining, 
Yet still those mystic scenes retaining, 
The sounds and visions do impress 
Themselves upon her loneliness 
With such a dimly-living power, 
That she, in many an after-hour, 
Beholds, in strange and foreign places, 
Familiar forms and household faces; 
As though erewhile, in vision dread, 

_ That place or room were visited ; 
And strangers’ voices echo round, 
Like rings and links of magic sound. 








She listens well to what is spoken, 
As though the words were old; 

And watches for some random token, 
The wonder to unfold. 

These are the sounds and shadowy sight 
That came in waking dream, 

When she was wandering in the night 

‘ar up the heavenly stream. 

Oft too, in sluinber’s pathless mountains, 

The heart breaks up her ancient fountains, 
Which had for years been sealed ; 

And the whole spirit overflows 

With waters that chance-dreams disclose 
In some forgotten field. 

Tree-top and rock and nodding wood 

Group wildly in that whirling flood; 

While Earth and Heaven meet and part, 

In giddy ebb and flow of heart :— 

Giddy, yet held by some strong tie 
Fast in the beating springs, 

Which up above, in sympathy, 
Keep time by murmurings. 

For that bright stream’s mysterious powers, 
And all its secret going, 

Burst on the surface most in hours 
When sleep is o’er us flowing; 

Like gurgling wells and waterfalls 
Which, heard in stilly nights, 

Put music in the breezy calls 
That come from mountain heights. 

All these—quick turns of sparkling thought, 
Strange places known again, 

And dreams at hollow midnight brought, 

Are openings by these waters wrought, 
And Heaven awhile made plain. 

They, who will listen at their soul, 

May hear deep down that current roll, 
Its waters sweetly timing ; 

And patient ears that listen long 

May catch the fashion of its song 
And science of its chiming. 

Nay, sometimes, by its far faint airs 

Young hearts are taken unawares ;— 

As a stranger, sleeping on the mountains, 
Is waked by waters in their mirth, 

Causing, as they tinkle from their fountains, 
Audible music through the earth. 

‘The Mourner’s Dream: arising from a 
strange and distressing impression of a friend’s 
death in a foreign country’—is filled with pic- 
tures of a high order of poetical beauty. It is 
intended to represent a sort of nightmare of the 
heart; under whose influence, the author is kept 
wandering, amid a dim, strange maze of oriental 
things, representing the morals and features of 
the scenes amid which his friend had perished, 
as the same had been previously impressed 
upon his waking mind, by pictures and books. 
We are reminded, as we read, of some of De 
Quincey’s wild Asiatic visions—like that, for in- 
stance, which presents him with a picture of 
Jerusalem—the fancied embodyment of some 
abstraction caught from the reading of his boy- 
hood. A few passages and pictures, from this 
poem, will exhibit our author in the full exercise 
of his power:— 

We came unto a river's mouth, 
Which hath its secret fountains 
Away in the unpeopled south, 
Among unpeopled mountains. 
A sultry haze upon the sea 
And long low shore lay heavily. 
A bar of rocks stretched east and west 
The frothy shallows under, 
On which the chafing billows pressed 
And broke in muffled thunder. 
And further up the misty land 
The waves foamed idly on the sand, 
And on the sandbanks in the bay 
Sea-dogs and seals together lay ; 
As though the hot mist of noon were sweet 
After the deep’s cold gloom, 
They slept like the dogs at the marble feet 
Of a Templar on his tomb. 
All was still as a place of the dead, 
Not a mountain lifted his far-off head, 
Not an outline blue was seen ; 
Grass was not there, nor shady trees, 
Not a branch or blade of green, 
Put a row of seaside villages 
With low sand-hills between. 
The bar is bare where the white waves sound, 
And tide and stream are quivering round, 
But the bark hath crossed, for the river bound. 
It lay on the mane of a long green billow, 
As a gull might rest on her ocean pillow :— 
It flew, like foam, o’er the ragged bar, 
And shook where the waters quiver, 
But steady and strong the keel stood far 
Up the Asiatic river. 
* x x x 
The wood was past; and then again 
Came grassy slope and open plain; 
And to a lake the river spread, 
With groves and green rocks islanded. 
When evening shed her mantle there, 
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Slow-dropping through the twilight air, 

Upon the river-bank there stood 
Temple, and tower, and streets decayed, 
Shrine, palace, arch, and colonnade,— 

A vast and kingly solitude. 

Dark creepers, like a woven vest, 

Were round each standing pillar pressed ; 

Between the broken columns sprung 

Horse-tail and rankest adder’s-tongue. 

No voice of man or beast was heard, 

No vesper-song of plaining bird, 

No insect hum, no breath did seem 

To rise from those that sleep and dream 

Among yon cypress rows, that stand 

For half a league or more inland. 

The city lay in mute distress 

On the edge of a stretching wilderness. 

Where have ye gone, ye townsmen great! 

That have left your homes so desolate ? 

Where have ye vanished, king and peer! 

And left what ye lived for lying here? 

Sin can follow where gold may not, 

Pictures and books the damps may rot, 

And creepers may hang frail lines of flowers 

Down the crevices of ancient towers :— 

But what hath passed from the soul of mortal, 
Be it word or thought of pride, 

Hath gone with him through the dim, low portal, 
And waiteth by his side. 


Between the desert and the town, 

Upon a-grassy treeless down, 

High hanging o’er the rapid flood, 

A house of Christian monks there stood. 
oa a” * * 


Yes—it was well these monks should tread 
Between the living and the dead,— 
On the line by which they are severed ;— 
That they, in their fasts and festal mirth, 
A blessing and grace should merit 
For the far-off races of the earth, 

From the close-lying world of spirit. 
Yes—it was well that they should be 
Types of the meek and passion-free,— 
The humble of earth, that in cloistered room 
Fight the world’s battles in secret gloom : 
And lands are saved and conquests won, 
And the race of high and hard truths run, 
And chains snapped off and sins undone,— 
And all by meek, dejected men, 
Earth finds not, learns not how or when. 
For they are too divinely great 
For fame to sully them with state 

And pageant little worth; 
From out the unpolluted dead 
Their names may not be gathered. 
They dwell too deep for man to tind 

Them out in their calm mirth, 
Too high to leave a name behind, 

To be played with on the earth. 


We have been tempted beyond our usual 
limits, in our notice of this volume—because of 
its promise of a new advent to the fellowship of 


true poets. Fine melody recommending fine 
thought, and flowing language painting brilliant 
fancies, are of Mr. Faber’s gifts. With him, the 
muse is not a mere harpist, but renders oracles 
—in song, as, in its earlier and better day, did 
the invisible Presence at Delphi. Mr. Faber is 
tich in the materials of which poets are made: 
—let him use his wealth wisely, and he may 
hereafter herd with the immortals. 





Stradling Correspondence. A series of Letters 
written in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
Notices of the Family of Stradling. Edited by 
the Rev. J. M. Traherne, M.A. &c. Long- 
man & Co. 


By those who think that no information illustra- 
tive of the manners of our ancestors can be too 
trifling or too minute, this collection will be 
considered both interesting and valuable; but 
they who seek in it for original or important 
historical facts will be disappointed. 

The volume contains above 260 letters, ad- 
dressed to Sir Edward Stradlinge, of St. Donat’s 
Castle, in Glamorganshire, a gentleman of fortune 


and patron of learning, described by Anthony | 


Wood as having been “a very useful man in his 


country, who was at the charge of such Hercu- | ‘ 
| the Earle of Pembrocke, you meane to further what | 


lean works for the public good, that no man in 
his time went beyond him; but above all to 
be remembered for his singular knowledge of 
the British language and antiquities.” He was 
sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1573, 1581, and 
1593, and died in May 1603. 

His correspondents were numerous; and 
among other well-known persons, were the 





Earls of Pembroke and Worcester ; Lords Buck- 
hurst, Howard of Effingham, St. John of 
Bletshoe, and Lumley; Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, Sir Henry Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir James Croft, and Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, the navigator ; but as they wrote 
principally on private affairs, or on matters con- 
nected with his duties as a sheriff or magistrate, 
they contain little of general interest. Many of 
the letters relate to the marriage of Barbara 
Gamage, a rich heiress, the kinswoman and 
ward of Sir Edward Stradlinge, for whose hand 
there were several competitors, cach of whom 
was supported by one or more of her relations. 
So much importance was attached to the alliance, 
that the Queen, the Privy Council, and Lord 
Burghley interfered in the aflair; and the pro- 
ceedings afford a curious picture of society in 
what are called “the golden days of Queen Bess.” 
Robert Sydney (afterwards created Earl of Lei- 
cester), eldest son of Sir Henry, and nephew of 
Sir Philip Sydney, who was powerfully aided in 
his suit by the court, proved the successful can- 
didate ; and in extracting part of the correspon- 
dence on the subject we shall, perhaps, give the 
most pleasing part of the volume. 

Lord Howard of Effingham (the hero of the 
Armada) wrote twice in September, 1584, to 
prevent Sie Edward Stradlinge from disposing of 
his ward without his lordship’s consent, urging 
the services he had rendered her, and his right, 
as a kinsman, to be consulted. Sir Francis 
Walsingham thus signifies the Queen’s com- 
mands on the 20th and 21st of September 1584: 

“ After my hartie comendacions. Albeit by late 
lettres from my LLs: of the Councell to the Sheriffe 
of Glamorgan shire, S* William Harbert, and others, 
her Mat apointed that the daughter of Mt Gamage, 
deceased, beinge in yo" house and keepinge, should be 
deliverid to remaine w séme of them ; yet since the 
writinge of thes lettres, hir Mati¢ for good causes 
hath thoughte yt verye requisite that the sayd younge 
gentlewoma bee by yow forthw brought up hither 
to the Courte, and to bee here delivered into the 
custodie of the L: Chamberlaine. Whereof hir 
Mat hath comaunded mee to give yow knowledg, to 
the end that in case you have deliverid this gentle- 
woman to the sayd sheriffe, or anye other of those 
gentlemen to whom my LLs writt, you doe receave 
her back from them; to w** purpose I have nowe 
by another lettre to the sheriffe and rest signifyed 


| hir Mates pleasure, that no staye bee in them for 


the redeliverie of hir to you. And moreover, hir 
Matie hath willed mee in hir name to require you to 
have speciall care that this younge gentlewoman, 
after shee be redeliverid into your handes to be 
brought upp as aforesayd, be not suffred to have 
anye suche accesse to her as wherby shee maye con- 
tract or entangle hir self for mariage wt anye man. 
And for that some reports be geven owt that she hath 
alreadie entangled hir self, hir Mati¢ would have you, 
by the best meanes you can, enforme youre self whe- 
ther this be true or noe. And if yt be soe, than in 
what sorte it is done, that upon yor repaire hither you 
may make report thereof, and consideration bee had 
here whether the gentlewoman have lawfully and 
orderly caryed hir selfe in that behalf. And so I 
comend yow hartely toGod. From the Courte, the 
xxth of September 1584, Yor lovinge frend, 
“Fra, WALSsINGHAM.” 
“$r, WhereasI wrotte in my other lettres that her 
Mates pleasure was that you should take an especiall 
care that the gentlewoman, younge Mrs Gamadge, 
should not any waye intangle her selie by promise 
for mariadge, but should be safely conveyd up hether 
to the L: Chamberlayn: beinge now secreatly geven 
to understande that for the good will yow beare unto 


yow may younge Mt Robert Sydney, I can not but 
incorage yow to procced therin, for that I knowe her 
Matie will noe waye miselike therof: besyds the L: 
Chamberlaine, Mt Rawley,and the rest of the younge 
gentlewoman’s kynsfolkes, doe greatly desyre yt. For 
my particuler, in the respect of the good will ! beare 


to the younge gentleman amongest the rest of his , 
frends, I doe thinke my selfe greatly beholdinge to | 





you for your frendshipp shewed unto him therin, w 
I shall be gladde anye waye to requite.” 

The important affair had, however, been 
concluded by her marriage with Robert Sydney, 
and Secretary Walsingham wrote to Stradlinge 
on the 27th of September :— 

“Sr, What so ever blusteringe woords are geven 
owt against you by younge Mr Croftes and his frends 
there; you may be assured that you shall not lacke 
frends to defend you, and to stande betwine you and 
anye blame that may be layde uppon you. The 
only advauntage they meane to take against you, yf 
they might prove it, is, that you receayed direction 
to bringe the yonge gentlewoman upp before the 
mariadge: but for yt the messinger affirmeth that he 
came to your howse two howres after the mariadge 
sollempnised, there is no fault layde upon you by 
her Matic; the mariadge beinge generallye well 
liked of, savinge by suche here as are partyes in the 
cawse.” 

For Stradlinge’s assistance in effecting the 
fair Barbara’s marriage with Robert Sydney, his 
father thus warmly expressed his gratitude :— 
“To the right worshipfull St Edwarde Stradlinge, 

Knight, and my la, his wife, his most lovinge 

allies. 

I thanke you more hartely for yo" great love and 
frendshippe showed unto my sonne, Robert Sydney, 
in this matter of his mariadge, then I am able to 
expresse wth my pen, beseechinge you most hartelie 
of the connten*nce [continuance ?] of yo™ well ap- 
proved good will; assuringe yow that albeit I dare 
not presume to offer anie just requittal therefore, 
yet doe I bind me by this presents my lettres ever- 
more duringe my life to be thankefull to yow for it, 
and to save yow and either of [you] harmelesse for 
anie thinge that yow have done, or will doe in the 
same matter, not offendinge the lawes further then 
the same are transgressed alreadie. I comitt you to 
the guidinge of ot moste gracious God : Whoe ever- 
more blisse yow and my good daughter whome yow 
have adopted to me. From Wilton, the xxix*® of 
September 1584. 
“‘ Yor verie assured loveinge frend 
“and faythefull allie, 
“H. SypNey.” 

Among the other relations of Barbara Gamage 
who interfered about her marriage was Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose letter, independent of the 
interest which his name imparts to it, is remark- 
able :— 

“Sir Epwarve, Her Majestie hath now thrise 
caused letters to be written unto you, that you suffer 
not my kinsewoman to be boughte and solde in 
Wales, without her Maties pryvetye, and the consent 
or advise of my L. Chamberlayne and my selfe, her 
father’s cosen germayns: consideringe she hath not 
anie niror kyn nor better; her father and my selfe 
came of twoe systers, St Phillipp Champernowne 
daughters: I doubte not but, all othe® perswasion 
sett aparte, you will satisfie her Highnes; and with- 
all do us that curtesie as to acquaint us with her 
matchinge. Yf you desire anie matche for her of 
youre owne kynn, yf you acquaynt us withall, you 
shall finde us readye to yeilde to anie reason. I hope, 
Sr, you will deale heerein moste advisedlie: and 
heerin you shall ever fynde us redye to requite you 
in all thinges to our power. And soe with my verie 
hartye comendacions I end. In haste. From the 
Courte, the xxvith of September 1584. 

“ Youre moste willinge frend, 
“ W. Ravecu.” 

Lord St. John having been requested by 
Stradling to re-admit an Irishman, one of his 
lordship’s copyhold tenants, declined to do so 
for these reasons :— 

“And for that he is an alyen borne, and be- 
sydes no meete man of personage to goe wth me 
yf it should please the Queenes Mati¢ to call me 
to any service, being such a one as I dowt would 
rather leane to strangers than to of countrey men ; 
and further forasmuche as he is but a common ped- 
ler, and therefore discomodious to me for anny good 
harryett yf it should please God to call him.” 

Some passages in another letter from the same 
nobleman in March 1576, show that little reli- 
ance was then placed on the pure administration 
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of justice. After saying that he had obtained a 
writ de procedendo in a cause which had been long 
delayed, so that his opponent ‘ must needs stand 
upon the trial of the country, and they that can 
show the best cards are like to win the game,” 
he solicits him “ to deale with the corroners” who 
will return the jury, “to have an indifferente 
jurye” empanelled; adding ‘and looke what 
reward yow shall promise in my behalf unto the 
coroners for their favour I will not fail to per- 
form.” 

Humphrey Gilbert, the celebrated navigator, 
having been treated with great kindness by Sir 
Edward and Lady Stradlinge during an illness 
while their guest, he wrote a letter of thanks 
in November 1573; and seven years afterwards 
he again alludes to their kindness. Some in- 
formation respecting the uniform of soldiers in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, occurs in the 
letters of Sir William Morgan, who was ordered, 
in September 1579, to proceed to Ireland, “ with 
the men out of South Wales,” whom, he says, 
he expected to “find exceeding raw.” He re- 
quested Stradlinge that they might be as well 
equipped as possible; and prayed him that 
“they may be well furnished in their apparel, 
and that their coats may be red, with a little lace 
of green,” unless their coats were ready made, 
“for he would be very loth to put the country 
to any double charge.” 

Several letters from poor scholars eccur, ask- 
ing for pecuniary aid, all calling Stradlinge their 
Mecenas. One of them writes, he says, because 
he is “ better able in writing to express, than in 
barbarous words to pronounce my want, penury, 
and windreeven estate.” ‘The universal custom 
of giving bribes is shown in a remarkable 
manner by a letter from William Flemmynge, 
a priest, begging a loan to enable him to pay 102. 
as the price of a chaplainship of New College, 
Oxford :— 

“ Of late a frind of myne, a fellowe of New Col- 
ledge in Oxefi, hath laboured soe for me, that (as he 
sayeth in his lettre w°” lately I receaved) the warden 
of the house and all the fellowes are contented to 
admytt me for one of their chaplens: but covetous- 
nes raignes so generallye (as yo" worshippe knowes) 
amongst men at this day, that the doore w“ leades 
men to any preferment, be yt never soe meane, can 
not be opened without the sylver or goulden key ; 
yea, that kaye w unlocketh the doore into the fore- 
sayd chaplenshipp must be soe ponderous, that, yf 
yt waye not tenne poundes in silver, I shall have 
noe entraunce thither; but my trust is soe surely 
grounded on Godes provydence, that I hope He will 
move the good myndes of worthipfull gentlemen to 
unite ther helps to worke a scholer’s preferment.” 

A singular literary fact occurs in the letter of 
John Davis, whose ‘Cymrece lingue Institu- 
tiones’ was printed at Sir Edward Stradlinge’s 
expense, for it appears that he had read every 
sheet of every copy of the work, before it was 
ype Our extracts shall end with a beauti- 

ul letter from a lady,—Jane, Countess, after- 
wards Duchess, of Feria, daughter of Sir William 
Dormer, who was Maid of Honour to Queen 
Mary, and married the Count of Feria of Spain. 
It was addressed to Sir Thomas Stradlinge 
(father of Sir Edward) on the death of his 
daughter Damasyn, who had lived with the 
Countess of Feria as her companion :— 

“ To the right worshipfull Sr Thomas Stradling, 
Knight, etc. 

“T wolde gladely excuse the sygnifyinge of soe 
dolefull newes as the death of your daughter, w° 
geveth me as much paine to writte yt as you to 
heare yt; yf I thought yt not better, since knowen 
yt must be, ye understoode yt by me who am par- 
taker of your greifes, then by ane other that ys noe 
part therto: for that in misery company doth asswage 
payne, as in fellicity yt augmenteth pleasure. And 
although I take upon me to comfort you and the 
rest of her frends, I knowe none that hath greater 
neede of comfort then my selfe ; for yf you have lost 





a daughter by nature w* fortune bringeth, I have | 
lost one by election, w°" of all others is the straight- 
est bonde of frendshipp. Yf you did hope in tyme 
to come to receave comfort of her, I hoped noe lesse ; 
and for vii yeres past my joyes have bene soe greate 
in her, as I knowe not wheather in any earthly thinge 
I have taken the like pleasure. For in her tyme I 
knewe not what trobles ment ; all my cares, all my 
busines, all my lusts were discharged upon her backe ; 
she honored me like her mother, she loved me as a 
syster, and served me wth such fidelitye and paynes 
as not woman lyvinge, I am suer,could vait them 
selves of soe wise, noble, vertuous, lovynge, carefull, 
nor able a serv®nt as I. Therefore, sens all thes 
desertes have wrought in me the same operatyon 
that nature hath wrought in you, and that, account- 
inge the present wante, myne doth farre excede 
yours, I hope in the handyworke of God ye will 
shewe yo'selfe noe weaker then a woman, but prayse 
God wth me, that, sens every bodye is mortall, and 
soone or late we must dye, yt pleased Him to call 
her in such tyme as she prepared her soole well to 
heaven, and in the worlde she left suche creditt and 
estimation of her vertues as noe good man ther was 
that dyd not lament and wepe her death. Synce 
that yt pleased God by her shorte lyfe to take away 
the meanes of recompensinge her soe greate deserts, 
me thinketh I am bounde to shewe in them whome 
I knewe to be most dearest wth unto her, those 
tokens of good will w*' I would to God her longer 
life would have suffered me to shewe in her. And 
for that I knewe her syster Wentlen to be the dearest 
unto her of all her systers, and of whome she semed 
allwayes to have particuler care above all others, 
my parte ys to comend her unto you above all others ; 
desyringe you, wheras there wanteth alreadye noe 
obligacyon, neither of nature nor vertus, for yow to 
doe for her, from hence forwarde yt may be aug- 
mented and dobled in such sorte as therby may 
appeare the affection ye bore to your other daughter, 
and the desyer ye have to doe me pleasure. I my 
selfe am separed into suche a corner of the worlde, 
as by solicitinge her frendes in her cause I am able 
to stande her in noe steede ; yfe my beatter fortune 
from hence forwarde bringe me nearer my contrey, I 
will then travaile in myne own parson to excuse that 
troble w°* I nowe am enforced to put my frendes 
unto. Yf heare or any wheare els I am able to 
pleasure you or any frend of yours, good Mr Strad- 
linge, thinke yt I am as readye to doe yt, as for any 
man that I profes most frendshipp unto. God bles 
you and all your children, and prosper you as I 
desyer. From Cafra, the xxvth of May 1567. 
* Yor most assured frind, 
“ Tue Contes oF Feria.” 

The letters are printed from transcripts appa- 
rently made at the time, and now in the posses- 
sion of C. G. Younge, Esq., York Herald; but 
the manner in which they are edited is not 
deserving of praise or imitation. Instead of one 
uniform chronological arrangement, like the 
manuscript itself, the letters of every writer are 
placed together. The effect of which is, that 
the same subject (the marriage of Barbara Gam- 
age, for instance,) occurs over and over again. 
Though the editor intended that each writer's 
letters should occur in the order of their dates, 
yet from forgetting that the historical year began 
on the 25th of March, instead of the Ist of 
January, many letters precede those which they 
ought to have followed. In acase where a letter 
with the answer to it are preserved, no reference 
from the one to the other is to be found; thus 
the reader has no idea that he will find in p. 
291 a reply to the very able letter from the Earl 
of Pembroke in p. 78; nor in p. 291 is there 
any notice of the Earl’s letter in p. 78. It 
would be convenient if the name of the writer 
of each letter had been inserted at the com- 
mencement, before the address; for, after read- 
ing two or three letters from one person, it is 
of course supposed that the following one (the 
signature of which is often on the next page) 
was from the same party. This omission causes 
both trouble and confusion. We regret, more- 





over, that the present mode of spelling was 


not adopted. Nothing is gained by retaining 
the capricious orthography of the period; and 
as these letters were not taken from the originals 
there was the less reason for printing them in 
so repulsive a form. The time is not, we hope, 
far distant, when it will be generally thought to 
indicate a tasteless, pedantic, timorous editor, if 
the old spelling (except in extraordinary cases) 
of letters written subsequent to the reign of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, be preserved. Not one word 
out of a thousand occasions the slightest difficulty ; 
and when a doubt does arise, the original could 
be given in a note. 

The Notes to the Stradlinge Correspondence 
describe who the several writers were; and the 
book contains a short history, and a full pedigree 
of the family; with that sine gua non in works 
intended for reference, an index of names, 











The Hour and the Man: a Historical Romance. 

By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. Moxon. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture is The Man, and The 
Hour is that remarkable period when the slaves 
at St. Domingo first declared themselves freemen, 
The picture drawn by Miss Martineau is one of 
great moral interest; and she has treated the 
subject, as she was sure to treat it, with care and 
ability: yet, after all, it is startling, if we may 
so say, from the strangeness of the local colour, 
though not the less likely, on that account, to be 
received with welcome and favour. As we ob- 
served not long since, the British people have paid 
twenty millions for the liberation of the negro, 
and they are resolved to have their money’s- 
worth out of him—* they love him for” the 
money he has cost; and, after having whipped, 
stripped, and maltreated him for centuries, they 
are resolved now to make him “their only” 
hero. ‘This is the second novel published 
within a twelvemonth, in which the negro has 
triumphed over the pale, unripened children of 
Europe; and we hear from Paris that he is the 
subject selected for the new tragedy, in which 
Malle. Rachel is, for the first time, to attempt 
the modern romantic drama! Surely this is 
“high fantastical”—all forced and unnatural. 
The Slave is, and must be, what slavery has 
made him; and slavery would be a thousand 
times less hateful, if it did not corrupt and debase 
mind as well as body. Do the negro 4 we 
say, by all means; but keep him, for half a cen- 
tury at least, out of our imaginative literature. 

Our objection, we willingly admit, bears 
with the least possible force upon the work 
before us. Miss Martineau, considering her 
special purpose, has chosen her subject judi- 
ciously, and treated it well, because she has 
treated it historically. She has thought, read, 
collected, and compared evidence, always indeed 
under the strong light of her own generous 
sympathies and convictions. Few historical 
romances are so faithful and trustworthy; and, 
as it were, in verification of the exact details of 
the melancholy closing scenes, we have a page 
or two from a journal, describing a visit to the 
fortress where Toussaint was left to die, so inter- 
esting, because so real, that we cannot refrain 
from extracting them :— 

“On the 16th, we had breakfasted, and were be- 
ginning the ascent of the Jura before seven o'clock. 
The weather was fine; and we enjoyed a succession 
of interesting objects, till we reached that which was 
the motive of our excursion. First, we had that view 
of the Alps which, if it were possible, it would be 
equally useless to describe to any who have and any 
who have not stood on the eastern slope of the Jura, 
on a clear day. Then we wound among the singular 
defiles of this mountain-range, till we reached the 
valley which is commanded by Jougne. Here we 
alighted, climbing the slope to the gate of the town, 
while the carriage was slowly dragged up the steep 
winding road, Our appearance obviously perplexed 
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the two custom-house officers, who questioned us, 


aod peeped into our one bag and our one book (the 
Hand-book of Switzerland) with an amusing air of 
icion. My companion told them that the aim of 

qur journey was the fortress of Joux ; and that we 
ted to pass the frontier again in the afternoon, 

on our return to Orbe. Whether they believed us, 
ot, believing, thought us very foolish, is best known 
to themselves; but I suspect the latter, by their 
compliments on our cleverness, on our return. At 
Jougne we supplied ourselves with provisions, and 
then proceeded through valleys, each narrower than 
the last, more dismal with pines, and more chequered 
with snow. The air of desolation, here and there 
rendered more striking by the dreary settlements of 
the charcoal-burners, would have been impressive 
enough, if our minds had not been full of the great 
negro, and therefore disposed to view everything 
with his eyes. The scene was exactly what I have 
described in my story, except that a good road, made 
since Toussaint’s time, now passes round and up the 
ite side of the rock from that by which he 
mounted. The old road, narrow and steep, remains ; 
and we descended by it. We reached the court-yard 
without difficulty, passing the two drawbridges and 
isdescribed. The Commandant was absent ; 

and his Lieutenant declared against our seeing any- 
thing more than the great wheel, and a small section 
of the battlements. But for great perseverance, we 
should have seen nothing more; but we obtained, at 
last, all we wanted. We passed through the vault 
and passages I have described, and thoroughly exa- 
mined the cell. No words can convey a sense of its 
dreariness. I have exaggerated nothing ;—the dim 
light, the rotten floor, shining like a pond, the drip 
of water, the falling flakes of ice, were all there. The 
stove was removed; but we were shown where it 
stood. There were only three persons who pretended 
to possess any information concerning the negro pri- 
soner. The soldier who was our principal guide ap- 
peared never to have heard of him. A very old man 
in the village, to whom we were referred, could tell 
us nothing but one fact, which I knew before—that 
Toussaint was deprived of his servant some time be- 
fore his death. A woman in the sutler’s department 
of the fortress pretended to know all about him; but 
she had never seen him, and had no further title to 
authority than that her first husband had died in the 
St. Domingo invasion. She did us the good service 
of pointing out the grave, however. The brickwork 
which surrounds the coffin now forms part of a new 
wall; but it was till lately within the church. This 
woman’s story was that which was probably given 
out on the spot, to be told to inquirers ; so inconsis- 
tent is it in itself, and with known facts. Her account 
was, that Toussaint was carried off from St. Domingo 
by the ship in which he was banqueted by Leclere— 
(the last of a line of two hundred,) weighing anchor 
without his perceiving it, while he was at dinner. The 
absurdity of this beginning shows how much reliance 
is to be placed upon the rest of her story. She de- 
clared that the Commandant Rubaut had orders 
from the government to treat the prisoner well ; that 
his servant remained with him to the last; that he 
was well supplied with books, allowed the range of 
the fortress, and accustomed to pass his days in the 
house of the Commandant, playing cards in the 
evenings ; that on the last night of his life, he ex- 
cused himself from the card-table, on the plea of 
being unwell; that he refused to have his servant 
with him, though urged not to pass the night alone ; 
that he was left with fire, fauteuil, flambeaux, and a 
book, and found dead in his chair in the morning ; 
and that the physicians who examined the body 
declared his death to have been caused by the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel in the heart. ‘This last parti- 
cular is known to be as incorrect as the first. As for 
the rest, this informant differs from all others in 
‘aying that Mars Plaisir remained with his master 
to the last day of his life; and we may ask why 
Toussaint’s nights were to be passed in his horrible 
cell, if his days were so favoured; and how it was 
that no research availed to discover to the eager 
curiosity of all Europe and the West Indies the 
Tetreat of L’Ouverture, if he, a negro, was daily pre- 
sent to the eyes of the garrison of the fortress, and to 
those of all the inhabitants of the village, and of all 
the travellers on that road who chose to raise their 
eyes to the walls, Our third informant was a boy, 





shrewd and communicative, who could tell us the 
traditions of the place; and, of course, young as he 
was, nothing more. It was he who showed us where 
the additional stove was placed, when winter came 
on. He pointed to a spot beside the fire-place, where 
he said the straw wasspread on which Toussaint lay. 
He declared that Toussaint lived and died in soli- 
tude; and that he was found dead and cold, lying 
on that straw,—his wood-fire, however, not being 
wholly extinguished. The dreary impressions of the 
place saddened our minds for long after we had left 
it; and, glad as we were, on rejoining our party at 
Lausanne, to report the complete success of our en- 
terprise, we cannot recur to it, to this day, without 
painful feelings.” 

So much for the historical truth and interest 
of the Hour and the Man, selected by Miss 
Martineau: but as she has chosen to exhibit 
them in the framework of a romance, her work 
must be considered artistically as well as morally. 
She intended, we conceive, in her principal 
figure to present the world with an impersona- 
tion of Duty—of noble purposes and lofty 
thoughts—not so resolutely maintained and re- 
ligiously cherished as to exempt her hero from 
the struggles of human affection. She has 
represented Toussaint as possessing the humility 
of a recluse, the vigour and promptitude of a 
general accustomed to command, the inflexi- 
bility of a judge, the far-reaching, far-seeing 
wisdom of a statesman, the tenderness of a phil- 
anthropist ; and all who approach him receive 
as it were by reflection something of these high 
and admirable endowments. Now, not only is 
such a man beyond the possibilities of her hero’s 
early condition—for he was a born slave, and not 

taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; 

but also he is above nature and humanity—the 
mere creature of the imagination. Her hero, 
moreover, has the African’s physiognomy, but 
the European’s tongue ;—the remembrances of 
the bondman, with the refined delicacy of the 
freeman. In spite of the careful accumula- 
tion of objects, by the spell of which it is Miss 
Martineau’s aim to transport us to the planta- 
tions and coves and mornes of Hayti, we cannot 
feel ourselves there, when we find the hero, 
Margot his wife, Genifréde and Aimée his 
daughters, and Madame Dessalines, conversing 
like highly-cultivated Europeans; when we find 
the circle at Pongaudin, in the midst of all the 
perplexity and impending danger of Toussaint’s 
later days, exchanging words of comfort, with 
an eloquence of language, and a far-sightedness 
of hope, which could not be bestowed in higher 
perfection upon one so enlightened by position, 
so refined by cultivation as the authoress herself. 
Not only is the reality of the fable impaired by 
the dialogue being too largely made up of 
thoughts worked out, not intimated, in speech ; 
but the thoughts themselves have a form and a 
completeness which we cannot admit as possi- 
ble, considering the circumstances under which 
the characters were born. It was a like dis- 
agreement between the words spoken, and the 
speakers and their situations, which prevented 
the graphic truth of ‘ Deerbrook’ from equalling 
its moral beauty. 

When, however, the historical action of the 
story permits us to escape from the Negro and 
the Deliverer, to the universal man, we find Miss 
Martineau’s subsidiary characters excellent, and 
exciting a deep interest. There has been seldom 
an episode of sadder and more painful reality, 
than the story of Genifréde, Toussaint’s ee 
ter, betrothed to her cousin; whom Toussaint, 
in the stoicism of judicial administration, sen- 
tenced to be shot for heading a rebellious insur- 
rection. ‘The scenes of his death are forcible, 
from the naked simplicity with which they are 
touched: for Miss Martineau, though she revel 
in words when describing thoughts, seems sternly 





to restrain herself when actions are to be pour- 
trayed. There are touches of the true, tender 
woman in our last glimpse of this bruised spirit, 
which cannot fail to be sensibly felt by the in- 
telligentreader. Yet moreaffecting are the prison 
scenes, which succeed. As a record of captivity, 
the last chapters of this romance have all the 
minute yet simple truth of a real confession : 
but, because they are real, we will not sadden 
our pages with them. We must have done. 
Success in her art, is obviously a consideration, 
with Miss Martineau, secondary to the fulfil- 
ment of a moral purpose; yet still, she is so very 
nearly successful, that we may be excused for 
expressing a wish that in future she would con- 
sider and remedy defects and oversights which 
alone stand between her and the first honours of 
Fiction. 








The City of the Magyar. By Miss Pardoe. 
[Second Notice.) 

We left Miss Pardoe in the prisons of Pesth, 
We return to her in the court theatre of that 
city, which is handsome and well-provided with 
actors, singers, and scene-painters—and audi- 
ence. But another building, shortly after visited 
by our authoress, has a ye interest for us— 
this, standing about one English mile without 
the city, is— 

“The Ludovicia, an immense quadrangular block 
of building, having an interior octagonal court, sur- 
rounded by stretches of noble windows, separated by 
pilasters, with bold capitals, of which the centres 
were formed by knights in armour. This edifice was 
originally designed as a military college for the young 
Hungarian nobility ; and was erected by a vote from 


-the Diet, assisted by a donation from Queen Ludo- 


vica, the consort of Francis II., who on the occasion 
of her coronation as Sovereign of Hungary, when it 
is the custom of the nation to present a sum of money 
as a coronation gift, out of the 25,000/. given, re- 
mitted 50,000 florins (5,000/.) as her contribution 
towards the completion of the college ; and in com- 
memoration of her munificence the Diet determined 
to name the building the Ludovicia. Several of the 
Hungarian nobility also gave large sums in further- 
ance of the undertaking ; and the Archduke-Palatine, 
ever ready to promote the honour and prosperity of 
the nation, made a donation of 10,000 florins. So 
far, all went well; the building was erected. * * 

“A patriotic individual of large fortune, Count 
Butler, volunteered a further donation of 5,0002. on 
condition that the whole education of the students 
should be carried on in the Hungarian language ; 
and many of the Magnates came forward with large 
sums on the same understanding; while the Diet, 
anxious to further the work, voted 400,000 silver 
florins for the immediate necessities of the establish- 
ment, which was to be opened within a few months, 
The government, however, at once opposed the 
wishes of the nation, and declared that the studies 
of the noble cadets should be pursued in German— 
an interference which so roused the indignation of 
the Hungarians, that the Magnates withheld their 
donations, and the Diet struck the deathblow of the 
institution by rescinding its princely vote, with the 
declaration that it would never lend its aid towards 
metamorphosing the young nobility of Hungary into 
German officers. i 

“ There is something very depressing in the aspect 
of a spacious building, complete in all its parts, with 
the freshness and the finish of yesterday, silent, 
empty, and desolate. To me it is far more melan- 
choly than a ruin: there is a holiness about the 
hoary work of centuries: the mind falls back upon 
the past ; the eye lingers over the mouldering walls, 
and crumbling mullions, and tottering towers; and 
the imagination peoples the cumbered space with 
stately visions; but there is a bleak, blank, bank- 
rupt-look about the ambitious and abandoned pile of 
our own times, which imparts a discomfort that it is 
difficult to shake off. And yet we saw the Ludo. 
vicia at a happy moment, for we visited it in order 
to inspect the décombres of the Pesth Museum ; 
which had been removed thither until the new build. 
ing destined for its reception should be erected ; and 
thus at least a score of individuals were scattered 
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through the edifice, in the shape of guardians and 
soldiers. The Naticnal Museum was founded by 
the late Count Francis Szechényi, who in 1802, pre- 
sented to the country his fine library, and noble col- 
lection of Hungarian coins. His example was fol- 
lowed by several of his fellow Magnates; and the 
impetus once given, the collection was rapidly in- 
creased by donations from all parts of the kingdom. 
The land necessary for the erection of the Museum 
was also contributed ; and the building was com- 
menced, when the frightful inundation of 1838 
overthrew for the moment all the arrangements of 
the authorities.” 

In the zoological museum, there was a couple 
of ostriches, which Miss Pardoe was assured are 
by no means uncommon in the pusztas, although 
they never grow to any great size. 

“ But to me the most interesting portion of the 
Museum was the collection of ancient weapons, many 
of which are historical. We found there the baton 
of Nicholas Palfy, the ivory-inlaid saddle of Louis 
the Second, on which he rode at the fatal battle of 
Mohacs ; the complete armour of Stephen Bathory, 
with its rococo ornaments ; the sword and battle-axe 
of the Prince Racotzi; a gigantic cross-hilted double- 
edged sword, five feet in length, said to have belonged 
to one of the Arpads ; a variety of Hungarian Buzo- 
janyok, many of them inlaid with gold, silver, or 
ivory ; a number of ancient weapons of divers nations, 
studded with precious stones; Turkish daggers, 
scimitars, and pistols, of all shapes and sizes, taken 
at the recapture of Buda; and a short sword, per- 
fectly unornamented, with an iron hilt, about a foot 
and a half long and four inches in width, with a 
couple of deep notches on one of its sharp edges, 
affirmed to be the weapon with which Mary Stuart 
was decapitated. * * The same room contained, 
however, two remains of the ‘ good old times,’ with 
regard to which there could be no doubt; and I shall 
not readily forget the horror that I felt on seeing 
them. They were two human skulls, with the upper 
and lower jaws fastened together by a rude padlock 
of iron! In one of them the instrument of torture 
had rusted away the teeth against which it pressed, 
but in the other they were perfect. There could be 
no deception, for the padlock could not be removed 
from either without breaking away the bone, and 
although I had before heard of this dreadful method 
of destroying life, I had never brought myself to be- 
lieve in such demon-like cruelty until I was com- 
pelled to do so by inspecting these terrible memorials 
of past ages ; found, as I was informed, in one of the 
dungeons of Buda.’’ 

An amusing chapter, which shortly follows, 
contains notices of modes of conveyance, funeral 
ceremonies, &c. We have also a circumstantial 
account of the efforts made to keep alive and to 
cherish the literature of Hungary. To Literature 
Art naturally succeeds, and foremost among the 
names which the nation boasts is that of our 
visitor, M. Liszt. Miss Pardoe was present on 
that occasion when his musical pre-eminence 
was acknowledged by the nobles of his country, 
in a manner at once original and flattering ; she 
gives at length the speech made by him on re- 
ceiving the sabre,—strange decoration for a 
musician! But the details of this ceremony, and 
its justification in the rare genius of its object, 
are familiar to us, and the following sketch is 
not so; for which reason we prefer it as our 
closing extract :— 

“M. Ferenczy is an artist of considerable talent, 
with a very vigorous chisel. His likenesses are asto- 
nishing: there is no mistaking them for a moment. 
'I'wo busts, the one of M. Balogh, the ci-devant cele- 
brated Deputy now under process, and the other of 
Madame Schodel the prima donna, were the most 
perfect resemblances I ever saw in marble. * * 
Ferenczy was born at Rimaszombal in 1792, where 
his father followed the trade of a locksmith ; and the 
son commenced his career as an apprentice beneath 
the paternal roof, where he continued to practise his 
art until the age of eighteen, when he was transferred 
to Buda, to perfect himself under Andrew Balas, a 
man eminent in his calling. With him he remained 
until 1811, when he departed for Vienna, and be- 
came a constant visitor to the Academy of St. Anne, 





impelled by some awakening of the spirit to feel 
that he was destined to higher duties than those of 
his trade. He began at this time to try his strength 
by engraving upon copper and steel, and modelling 
in wax ; and during the succeeding three years he 
several times carried off the prizes at the exhibitions; 
while M. Thurier, the proprietor of a manufactory of 
steel, appreciating his nascent genius, kept him in 
constant employment. One day he sauntered into 
the Chapel of the Augustines; and, unconscious of 
the surprise which awaited him, suddenly stood be- 
fore the monument of the Archduchess Christina, 
the chef-d’ceuvre of the immortal Canova. In an 
instant the soul of the artist swelled within him ; he 
had found the realization of his life-vision —the 
shadow which had so long flitted vaguely before him 
had taken ‘a local habitation and a name’—it had 
become palpable and tangible: he might pass every 
leisure hour in feasting his eyes upon a treasure which 
could no longer escape him; and for a time this 
deep and silent enjoyment sufficed to render him 
happy; but after awhile he became restless and 
melancholy, disgusted with his pursuits, and eager 
for fresh excitement; and he dreamt only of Rome 
and Canova, until, poor and friendless as he was, he 
could no longer controul the impulse which drove 
him on, but started for the Imperial City, where he 
arrived in the spring of the year 1818, without a 
single introduction. Thesimplicity of genius taught 
him, however, at once how to proceed ; to him Rome 
was not Rome without Canova; and he had not 
achieved anything until he had looked upon the 
master-spirit who had called up all the energies of 
his soul. He proceeded to the atelier of the great 
Sculptor—he presented the certificates of the success 
which had attended him at Vienna; and Canova at 
once engaged him in his workshop, where he was 
surrounded by the great and the beautiful in art, and 
began to lead a new life. He laboured incessantly 
with a devotion and an energy which brought their 
own reward, for they attracted the marked attention 
of his immortal master, who soon took a sincere in- 
terest in the progress of his enthusiastic pupil, and 
encouraged him to open an atelier, and to commence 
business for himself’; promising him, at the same 
time, his advice and assistance. Ferenczy gladly 
embraced the suggestion ; and labouring in his voca- 
tion beneath the eye of Canova, he felt that all the 
aspirations of his nature had been heard and an- 
swered. While he was thus situated, the Princess 
de Kaunitz, the wife of the Austrian Ambassador at 
Rome, who had accorded her countenance and pro- 
tection to the young Hungarian artist, and who 
preferred the Danish Thorwaldsen to the Italian 
Canova, directed him at the termination of three 
months to place himself under the tuition of the 
former. Thorwaldsen, in order to test the powers of 
his new pupil, gave to him a block of marble three 
palms in length, and one and a half in width, leaving 
him at liberty to work it as he thought proper.— 
Ferenczy, disdaining all extraneous preparation, at 
once took up his chisel, and, without previous study, 
wrought in the marble itself a bas-relief representing 
Cupid surprising Venus, and carrying away her 
mantle. Thorwaldsen and his pupils admired alike 
the invention and the energy of the young artist ; 
but when he displayed his production to his new 
master, he was nevertheless met by a cold declara- 
tion that nothing great could ever be achieved in so 
crude a manner; and that before the chisel was 
applied to the marble much previous study was 
necessary. Obedient to the dictates of Thorwaldsen, 
Ferenczy accordingly laboured patiently and metho- 
dically under his eye; but by the advice of Canova 
he nevertheless continued to produce in his own 
little atelier small works of fancy and invention. It 
was at this time that in about six months he wrought 
the bust of Csokonai, a Magyar poet, which must 
have been somewhat startling to the * divine masters’ 
of his art, for the bard is duly invested with the 
national pelisse and moustache, and presents alto- 
gether so different an aspect from the classical pro- 
ductions of purer chisels, that the Prince-Palatine of 
Hungary, during a sojourn which he made at Rome, 
was at once struck by its peculiarity. The Arch- 
duke inquired for the young Sculptor, and with that 
discriminating generosity of spirit and lucidity of 
judgment which have so justly endeared him to the 
Hungarian nation, at once detected the talent of the 





youth, and enabled him to pursue his career, Fe. 
renczy told his tale, to which the Palatine listened 
encouragingly ; and when he was dismissed, he left 
the presence of the Prince with a promise that if he 
remained in the atelier of Thorwaldsen for five years, 
his Highness would for that period transmit to him 
the annual sum of three hundred and sixty silver 
florins ; by which time, if he had by energy and ex- 
ertion tested and ascertained the extent of his capa- 
bilities, he would be enabled to establish himself: 
and this liberal promise was duly fulfilled from 1811 
to 1824; a second pension of six hundred florins 
being subsequently added to the first. Love and 
reverence for Canova, nevertheless, filled the heart 
of Ferenczy even amid the noble creations of Thor- 
waldsen ; he had been at once his idol, his patron, 

and his friend ; he had first taught him to hope and 
to persevere, and nursed into brighter flame the 
trembling lamp of genius. The youth laboured on 
patiently and unremittingly, however, working into 
shape and form throughout the day the emanations 
of another’s mind, and suppressing the suggestions 
of his own fancy: and then he stole home at night 
to his solitary studio, recalling every word and look 
of Canova with as much devotion as a lover muses 
over the perfections of his absent mistress, and there 
gave scope to his thick-coming fancies, and consoled 
himself for the thraldom of his monotonous appren- 
ticeship. At the close of the year 1822, he finished an 
Allegorical figure, typifying the origin of Art; and 
this, together with the bust of Csokonai, was trans. 
ferred to Hungary. The first now occupies a niche 
in the National Museum, for which establishment it 
was wrought; and the second, dedicated by the 
artist to the Reformed College of Débreczin (of 
which church Ferenczy is a member), is erected in 
that city where the Poet made his studies, and where 
he ultimately died. So happy and propitious a 
commencement to his career drew upon the young 
Magyar the attention of his countrymen, who are 
ever enthusiastic on the subject of native talent ; and 
it was resolved to second the liberality of the Prince- 
Palatine by a subscription, which might enable 
Ferenczy to pursue his studies to an extent that would 
conduce alike to his own honour and to that of his 
country, if he still desired to continue his sojourn at 
Rome ; a resolution which was communicated to him 
by M. Débrentei from Vienna in 1823. Meanwhile, 
however, the young man had received from his father 
a letter full of stern and uncompromising patriotism, 
in which he called upon his son to return at once to 
his native country, and to dedicate to her the powers 
with which his God had gifted him; a mandate 
which he obeyed the more readily that the Prince- 
Primate Alexander Rudnay had also written to invite 
him back to Hungary, to execute the statues which 
were to decorate the dome of the Basilick of Gran. 
On the other hand, in a conversation which M. 
Débrentei held on one occasion with the Count Vay 
on the subject of Ferenczy, the amiable man of 
letters had remarked that * although millions could 
not create genius, a poor couple of hundred florins 
might serve to save and to foster it ;’ an axiom on 
which the Magnate at once acted, by offering to the 
sculptor a pension of three thousand Viennese florins, 
should he desire to remain at Rome for three years 
longer ; but unfortunately Ferenczy only received 
the letter containing this liberal proposition on his 
return to Vienna in the autumn of 1824. It was in 
the same year that he commenced his search for 
Hungarian marble; in which, as I have already 
stated, he (as I consider) unfortunately succeeded ; 
and in order to enable him to prosecute this inquiry, 
the Count Vay, notwithstanding his return from 
Italy, generously paid over to him the three thou- 
sand florins which had been intended to assist in the 
perfectioning of his art. In 1825, Ferenezy began 
to model and to make plaster casts; and the Count 
Maurice Sandor, whom he had met at Rome, pro- 
vided him with a suitable house and premises. Had 
the Sculptor been a denizen of some land in which 
the arts were rife, he would probably have been 
crushed by poverty, or have worn away an obscure 
existence plying the ignoble calling of his father; 
drowning in silence and in bitterness the glorious 
emanations of his fancy; and sickening over the 
gnawing void of his own heart; but Ferenezy hap- 
pily was an Hungarian, and the whole nation sympa- 
thised in his genius, which each felt to be a promise 
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and a pledge. The ten principal works of Ferenczy 
were all wrought in the marble of Ruskicza, (a fron- 
tier district of Hungary and Transylvania ;) the most 
peautiful of which is said to be the monument 
erected by the Countess of Brunswick to the memory 
ofher husband at her magnificent estate at Korompa; 
and he is now engaged on that of Charles Kisfaludy, 
acomic Magyar dramatist, which is to be erected by 
subscription. A monument to Mathias Corvinus is 
to follow ; for the enthusiasm with which the pro- 
1 was met throughout the country, leaves no 
doubt that this great national work will not be de- 
layed for want of funds. Committees have been 
formed at Pesth, Szégédin, and Rimaszombal, where 
the receipts have been highly satisfactory ; and Fe- 
renezy Will be nobly employed when his chisel is 
engaged in perpetuating the memory of one of the 
test of the Magyar monarchs; whose high quali- 
ties were appreciated so thoroughly even by the 
humblest of his subjects, that to tlis day when an 
Hungarian peasant feels himself wronged, there 
springs to his lips the expression: * Meghole Matyds 
Kirély, oda az igazség—King Mathias is dead, and 
justice isat anend. Ferenczy has just built a hand- 
some sexangular atelier, lighted from the roof; his 
workshops are full of half-finished groups and busts ; 
and the energetic and generous patronage which is 
bestowed upon him, gives every hope that his career 
will be both honourable and prosperous.” 
The reader will detect in this biographical 
notice not a few traces of Miss Pardoe’s ancient 
tendency towards the florid and sentimental. 





On the Genius and Character of Burns. By 
Prof. Wilson. Glasgow, Blackie & Son. 
Tuat rich reward, the “money, wine, and bays” 
of Ben Jonson, which was denied to Burns in 
his lifetime, posterity seems inclined to compen- 
sate for by biographies, new and splendid edi- 
tions of his works, the mausoleum, the monu- 
ment, and the eulogy. But, unfortunately, this 
isnot all: every particle of alloy that mingled 
with the fire of his genius is now reverently 
preserved ; each scrap of his handwriting is 
dragged into print; the hasty note, the squib of 
the moment, the stray verse of song,—one and 
all of these religues, as they are called, find 
their way into the collected edition of his works. 
This folly has been carried much too far : it is 


unfair to genius to burden its fame with the | 
weight of dross which it had rejected ; and if the | 


thirst of curiosity is not already slaked, it is 
time for criticism to cry Enough! 

To say anything strikingly original of Burns, 
after Currie, Scott, Gunningham, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Lockhart, and Carlyle, would seem 
a hopeless matter. Pope expanded into a pre- 
face the character of Shakspeare, drawn by 
Dryden in sixteen lines; a character to which 
succeeding writers have added more of bulk than 
substance—more of flower than fruit—-more of 
gold leaf than bullion. It is difficult to add by 
eulogy or comment toa poet's power of pleasing. 
When an author like Burns, writing from the 
heart, forces himself into the hearts of others, 
illustration can add little to what all feel by 
nature as strongly perhaps as they will ever feel. 
With Shakspeare and Burns, there is no need of 
the inverted commas once in use to pointattention 
to beauties ; yet characters and eulogies may be 
made delightful, by the manner in which obvious 
excellencies are brought together, and the lan- 
guage in which they are commented on. These 
are the charms of the Essay by Professor Wilson 
before us, in which there is nothing said the 
truth of which we have not felt from boyhood, 
but wherein the common feeling is often ex- 
pressed with a fervent eloquence which few 
can reach. 

The opening of the Essay is excellent :— 

“ Burns (says Wilson) is by far the greatest poet 
that ever sprung from the bosom of the people, and 
lived and died in a humble condition. Indeed, no 
country in the world but Scotland, could have pro- 








duced such a man ; and he will be for ever regarded 
as the glorious representative of the genius of his 
country. He was born a poet, if ever man was, and 
to his native genius alone is owing the perpetuity of 
his fame. For he manifestly had never very deeply 
studied poetry as an art, nor reasoned much about 
its principles, nor looked abroad with the wide ken 
of intellect for objects and subjects on which to pour 
out his inspiration. The condition of the peasantry 
of Scotland, the happiest, perhaps, that Providence 
ever allowed to the children of labour, was not sur- 
veyed and speculated on by him as the field of poetry, 
but as the field of his own existence ; and he chro- 
nicled the events that passed there, not merely as 
food for his imagination as a poet, but as food for his 
heart asa man. Hence, when inspired to compose 
poetry, poetry came gushing up from the well of his 
human affections, and he had nothing more to do, 
than to pour it, like streams irrigating a meadow, in 
many a cheerful tide over the drooping flowers and 
fading verdure of life. Imbued with vivid per- 
ceptions, warm feelings, and strong passions, he 
sent his own existence into that of all things, 
animate and inanimate, around him; and not an 
occurrence in hamlet, village, or town, affecting in 
any way the happiness of the human heart, but 
roused as keen an interest in the soul of Burns, and 
as genial a sympathy, as if it had immediately con- 
cerned himself and his own individual welfare. Most 
other pocts of rural life have looked on it through the 
aerial veil of imagination—often beautified, no doubt, 
by such partial concealment, and beaming with a 
misty softness more delicate than the truth. But 
Burns would not thus indulge his fancy where he had 
felt—felt so poignantly, all the agonies and all the 
transports of life. He looked around him, and when 
he saw the smoke of the cottage rising up quietly and 
unbroken to heaven, he knew, for he had seen and 
blessed it, the quiet joy and unbroken contentment 
that slept below! and when he saw it driven and dis- 
persed by the winds, he knew also but too well, for 
too sorely had he felt them, those agitations and 
disturbances which had shook him till he wept on 
his chaff bed. In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
know what unsubstantial dreams are all those of the 
golden age. But bliss beams upon us with a more 
subduing brightness through the dim melancholy that 
shrouds lowly life; and when the peasant Burns 
rises up in his might as Burns the poet, and is seen 
to derive all that might from the life which at this 
hour the peasantry of Scotland are leading, our hearts 
leap within us, because that such is our country, and 
such the nobility of her children. There is no delu- 
sion, no affectation, no exaggeration, no falsehood in 
the spirit of Burns’s poetry. He rejoices like an 


| untamed enthusiast, and he weeps like a prostrate 


penitent. In joy and in grief the whole man appears: 
some of his finest effusions were poured out before 
he left the fields of his childhood, and when he 
scarcely hoped for other auditors than his own heart, 
and the simple dwellers ofthe hamlet. He wrote not 
to please or surprise others—we speak of those first 
effusions—but in his own creative delight; and even 
after he had discovered his power to kindle the sparks 
of nature wherever they slumbered, the effect to be 
produced seldom seems to have been considered by 
him, assured that his poetry could not fail to produce 
the same passion in the hearts of other men from 
which it boiled over in his own. Out of himself, and 
beyond his own nearest and dearest concerns, he well 
could, but he did not much love often or long to go. 
His imagination wanted not wings broad and strong 
for highest flights. But he was most at home when 
walking on this earth, through this world, even along 
the banks and braes of the streams of Coila. It seems 
as if his muse were loth to admit almost any thought, 
feeling, image, drawn from any other region than his 
native district—the hearthstone of his father’s hut— 
the still or troubled chamber of his own generous and 
passionate bosom. Dear to him the jocund laughter 
of the reapers on the corn-field, the tears and sighs 
which his own strains had won from the children of 
nature enjoying the mid-day hour of rest beneath the 
shadow of the hedgerow tree. With what pathetic 
personal power, from all the circumstances of his 
character and condition, do many of his humblest 
lines affect us! Often, too often, as we hear him 
singing, we think that we see him suffering! ‘ Most 
musical, most melancholy’ he often is, even in his 





merriment! In him, alas! the transports of inspi- 
ration are but too closely allied with reality’s kin- 
dred agonies! The strings of his lyre sometimes yield 
their finest music to the sighs of remorse or repen- 
tance. Whatever, therefore, be the faults or detects 
of the poetry of Burns—and no doubt it has many— 
it has, beyond all that ever was written, this greatest 
of all merits, intense, life-pervading, and life-breath- 
ing truth.” 

Again :— 

“No poet ever lived more constantly and more 
intimately in the hearts of a people. With their 
mirth, or with their melancholy, how often do his 
‘native wood-notes wild’ affect the sitters by the ingles 
of low-roofed homes, till their hearts overflow with 
feelings that place them on a level, as moral creatures, 
with the most enlightened in the land, and more than 
reconcile them with, make them proud of, the con- 
dition assigned them by Providence! There they 
see with pride the reflection of the character and 
condition of their own order, That pride is one of 
the best natural props of poverty ; for, supported by 
it, the poor envy not the rich, They exult to know 
and to feel that they have had treasures bequeathed 
to them by one of themselves—treasures of the heart, 
the intellect, the fancy, and the imagination, of which 
the possession and the enjoyment are one and the 
same, as long as they preserve their integrity and 
their independence. The poor man, as he speaks of 
Robert Burns, always holds up his head and regards 
you with an elated look. A tender thought of the 
*Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ or a bold thought of 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ may come across 
him; and he who in such a spirit loves home and 
country, by whose side may he not walk an equal in 
the broad eye of day as it shines over our Scottish 
hills? This is true popularity. Thus interpreted, 
the word sounds well, and recovers its ancient mean- 
ing. The land ‘made blithe with plough and harrow,’ 
—the broomy or the heather braes—the holms by 
the river’s side—the forest where the woodman’s 
ringing axe no more disturbs the cushat—the deep 
dell where all day long sits solitary plaided boy or 
girl watching the kine or the sheep—the moorland 
hut without any garden—the lowland cottage, whose 
garden glows like a very orchard, when crimsoned 
with fruit-blossoms most beautiful to behold—the 
sylvan homestead sending its reek aloft over the huge 
sycamore that blackens on the hill-side—the straw- 
roofed village gathering with small bright crofts its 
many white gable-ends round and about the modest 
manse, and the kirk-spire covered with the pine-tree 
that shadows its horologe—the small, quiet, half- 
slated half-thatched rural town,—there resides, and 
will for ever reside, the immortal genius of Burns.” 

Of the early days of Burns he observes— 

“ Burns, before his visit to Edinburgh, had at all 
times and places been in the habit of associating with 
the best men of his order—the best in everything, in 
station, in manners, in moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. Such men as William Tell and Hofer, for 
example, associated with in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. Even the persons he got unfortunately too 
well acquainted with, (but whose company he soon 
shook off,) at Irvine and Kirk-Oswald—smugglers 
and their adherents, were, though a lawless and dan- 
gerous set, men of spunk, and spirit, and power, both 
of mind and body: nor was there anything the least 
degrading in an ardent, impassioned, and imaginative 
youth becoming for a time rather too much attached 
to such daring and adventurous, and even interesting 
characters. They had all a fine strong poetical smell 
of the sea, mingled to precisely the proper pitch with 
that of the contraband. Asa poet Burns must have 
been much the better of such temporary associates ; 
asa man, let us hope, notwithstanding Gilbert's fears, 
not greatly the worse. The passions that boiled in 
his blood would have overflowed his life, often to 
disturb, and finally to help to destroy him, had there 
never been an Irvine and its seaport. But Burns's 
friends, up to the time he visited Edinburgh, had 
been chiefly his admirable brother, a few of the 
ministers round about, farmers, ploughmen, farm- 
servants, and workers in the winds of heaven blowing 
over moors and mosses, cornfields and meadows 
beautiful as the blue skies themselves; and if you 
call that low company, you had better fling your copy 
of Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night, Mary in Heaven, 
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and all, into the fire. He, the noblest peasant that 
ever trod the greensward of Scotland, kept the society 
of other peasants, whose nature was like his own; and 
then, were the silken-snooded maidens whom he 
wooed on lea-rig and ‘mang the rigs o’ barley, were 
they who inspired at once his love and his genius, his 
passion and his poetry, till the whole land of Coila 
overflowed with his immortal song,—so that now to 
the proud native’s ear every stream murmurs a music 
not its own, given it by sweet Robin’s lays, and the 
lark more lyrical than ever seems singing his songs at 
the gates of heaven for the shepherd’s sake as through 
his half-closed hand he eyes the musical mote in the 
sunshine, and remembers him who ‘sung her new- 
awakened by the daisy’s side,—were they, the 
blooming daughters of Scotia, we demand of you on 
peril of your life, low company and unworthy of 
Robert Burns ?” 

This Essay forms a Supplement to ‘The Land 
of Burns;’ aseries of illustrations of the Writings 
and the Life of the Poet, (ante, p. 538,) and is 
to be completed in three numbers. 





The Steam Engine. By Dionysius Lardner, 

D.C.L. Taylor & Walton. 

Here, in little more than seven years, is the 
seventh large edition, of a book on a subject not 
likely to afford amusement or entertaining read- 
ing. We may, therefore, conclude that Dr. 
Lardner’s work has been the most popular me- 
chanical treatise ever published. 

It were curious to examine at this moment 
into the secret of Dr. Lardner’s great popularity 
as an author. It is probable, that had he lived 
either twenty years later or earlier, he would 
not have been so distinguished as he has been. 
He was floated into popularity on the very 
crest of the tide of diffusion-of-knowledge trea- 
tises, popular universities, and popular libraries ; 
of popular institutions, and lectures of all kinds: 
and he was, we think, decidedly the most popu- 
lar, and the most deservedly popular, of all the 
popular writers of his day. 

However paradoxical it may seem, we enter- 
tain a perfect conviction that the great cause of 
Dr. Lardner’s popularity was—his want of early 
education. It is, of course, admitted that he was 
a man of great natural quickness and consider- 
able talent. Kept back by early circumstances 
from the usual opportunities of university and 
scientific education, he came up to the College 
at Dublin a man of mature intellect; and, ani- 
mated by a strong desire to retrieve lost time, set 
about his studies with an energy and an enthu- 
siasm characteristic of his after life. To defray his 
expenses at college, he soon became the tutor of 
his fellow students; and, being thus early necessi- 
tated to impart to others the knowledge he him- 
self had only just acquired, he was placed in the 
very best school for attaining that facility in 
communicating readily and agreeably all which 
he himself knew, and for which he was so dis- 
tinguished in after life. In fact, he has often 
admitted, that it was in trying to clear up the 
difficulties of others, that he first obtained clear 
ideas of many difficult points, and some even of 
his most valuable works were undertaken for the 
express purpose that, in the labour of composing 
them and passing them through the press, he 
might best acquire a knowledge of the subject 
they discussed. The very scantiness of his own 
knowledge, as well as the recent date of its acqui- 
sition, were thus the means of giving to his oral 
and written compositions the racy zest and feli- 
city of illustration which distinguish his works. 
Having himself all the pleasure of novelty in 
an acquisition just made, he could, with the 
greater freshness descant on the value, interest, 
and beauty of his topic ;—having just encoun- 
tered the obstacles and stumbled on the obstruc- 
tions of the way, he could the more tenderly and 
warily lead the younger path-finder through its 
intricacies and dangers. He was thus in the 





place rather of a companion and elder brother to | 


the novice, than of a professor or rigid task- 
master, 

Illustrations of these views might be found 
in every task which Dr. Lardner has under- 
taken. As College Tutor to the junior youths 
he was a favourite. The older students passed 
over to profounder men. As a lecturer in the 
London University, no man gave better attended 
lectures on the elementary parts of Science, and 
no one could have addressed a greater number 
of empty benches when the profounder abstrac- 
tions of mathematics were to be developed. In this 
last capacity, he must undoubtedly stand peer- 
less who could keep an audience of “ Beauty and 
Fashion” hanging on his lips for hours, as he 
detailed the tractive value of the various railway 
gradients, the cants of their curves, and the cause 
of variation in the locomotive duty of a pound of 
coke. In fact, it may be safely adduced as the 
crowning peculiarity of his professional career, 
that he could make any one of ordinary talent, 
who chose to devote to him a few hours of atten- 
tion, comprehend any point of art or science, 
quite as perfectly as it was known to himself. 

The present work illustrates remarkably the 
successive phases of Dr. Lardner’s idiosyncrasy. 
The first edition was a very thin duodecimo 
—very thick paper,—with little information, 
and a considerable amount of error,—remarkable 
for the clearness and decision of the views it 
adduced :—the next was fuller, as the author's 
knowledge increased. To each successive edi- 
tion was appended a selection of the more 
popular engineering questions of the day, and 
each in turn records the curious succession of 
opposite dogmata, to which the Doctor’s fasci- 
nating oratory gave passing popularity. Steam 
coaches, railways, and steam boats were the 
subjects of curious logical induction and most 
entertaining paradox. At last, when these 
piquant topics of paradox and quibble had all 
been resolved by plain and palpable facts, like 
the voyage of the Great Western steam ship, 
the success of the Great Western railway, and of 
the steep gradients and sharp curves of the Grand 
Junction, the author determined on scattering 
the six previous editions to the winds, and in- 
stituting in this seventh edition a new work, 
brought more into conformity with the spirit of 
the age. 

We do not think that this last of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s labours will be so successful as would have 
been a simple reprint of the more valuable part 
of the previous volumes. Too much has been 
attempted. In trying to make the book still 
more popular, that is, more readable, something 
of the clearness and terseness of its former de- 
scriptions and illustrations has evaporated. It 
has been attempted to place a treatise on a 
mechanical prime mover on the same footing 
with the works of imagination, illustrated bio- 
graphy, and travels, which compose the light 
reading of the day. The result has been a 
failure. Those who want to read for mere 
amusement, will not buy or take up a treatise 
on the steam-engine: those who really wish to 
understand something of its principles and struc- 
ture, will look for precise ideas, and clear and 
apposite elementary illustrations and descrip- 
tions. Anything more light than this they will 
feel to be trivial and impertinent. 





The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
C. (Second Notice.) 

Turse letters may be considered in half-a- 

dozen different ways, and will be found equally 


interesting in all. In politics, for example, 
Walpole was a hereditary Whig—personally, 
indeed, “a Whig and something more’”—but 
Whigism and Radicalism were considered by 


tocratic persons were expected to range them- 
selves, and get up on occasions a sort of sham 
fight—a holiday entertainment—for the amuse- 
ment of idlers like himself. When a struggle 
began in earnest, Walpole was all amazement: 
and when the French people took on themselves 

without a “ with your leave or b your leaye,” to 
settle the questions in dispute, he became in a 
moment an ultra-Tory. The jejune common- 
places in which he comments on the gigantic 

events of the French revolution—his childish 
judgments on the persons who figured in it, or, 
in England, took part for or against it—are posi- 
tively instructive, now that half a century has 
passed, and the truth and the result are in evi- 
dence before us. For Walpole must be con- 
sidered as the intelligent representative of a 
large and influential class—a class who live 
and move in a little artificial world of luxuri- 
ous enjoyment, and know nothing, literally 
nothing, of the anxious struggle for bread, 
of the heart-burnings and _heart-breakings, 
the teeming thoughts, and excited spirits 
which surround them in the great world of life 
and reality. The apology for Walpole is of 
course the apology for his class: he was then 
first made to think and to feel, who had never 
either thought or felt before. He sought, indeed, 
to appear consistent, and endeavoured to per- 
suade himself that the excesses of the Repub- 
lican party retarded to a far distant period 
the progress and establishment of civil liberty, 
about which he had been babbling for half a 
century. But either he was a false prophet, or 
the wondrous progress which has since taken 
place in all sciences, and all the useful arts, 
and in the civil and criminal code, and the 
government of every nation in Europe, is a mere 
delusion—and the enterprising intelligent mil- 
lions on the other side the Atlantic are worse off 
than the scattered struggling colonists who de- 
clared the independence of their country—and 
the active, restless, thriving, happy, genera- 
tion on the other side the channel, are more 
to be pitied than the miserable, degraded, 
saboted, starving wretches, described by Arthur 
Young, as crawling over La Belle France, 
seeking dishonourable graves under the old 
blind feudal despotism which the revolution 
swept away. So, too, in literature. What a 
mass of contradictory absurdity in the way of 
criticism might be gleaned from these delightful 
letters : from the letters of Horace Walpole! one 
of the most shrewd and best informed men of 
his rank that ever passed as a wit and a genius. 
To what is this to be attributed? To his posi- 
tion—to the fact that he was never forced to test 
his opinions—was not responsible for them.—But 
tempting as is the subject, we must refrain, and 
proceed at once to our pleasing duty. 


Our first extracts will be from the letters ad- 
dressed to the Editor and her Sister ; and the 
first of the series is a delightful earnest of the 
correspondence that followed :-— 

“ To the Miss Berrys. 
February 2, 17—71 (1789.] 

“T am sorry, in the sense of that word before it 
meant, like a Hebrew word, glad or sorry, that I am 
engaged this evening; and I am at your command 
on Tuesday, as it is always my inclination to be. It 
is a misfortune that words are become so much the 
current coin of society, that, like King William’s 
shillings, they have no impression left; they are so 
smooth, that they mark no more to whom they first 
belonged than to whom they do belong, and are not 
worth even the twelvepence into which they may be 
changed : but if they mean too little, they may seem 
to mean too much too, especially when an old man 
(who is often synonymous for a miser) parts with 
them. I am afraid of protesting how much I delight 
in your society, lest I should seem to affect being 
gallant ; but if two negatives make an affirmative, 
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sense ? and therefore, as I am in love with you both, 
I trust it is a proof of the good sense of your devoted, 
H. Wa pote. 
“Strawberry Hill, Wednesday, 3 o’clock, Sept. 25, 1793. 
“Everything has gone au mieux. The rain vented 
itself to the last drop yesterday ; and the sun, as 
bright as the Belvidere, has not had a wrinkle on his 
brow since eight o’clock this morning; nay, he has 
been warm, and gilded the gallery and tribune with 
sterling rays; the Thames quite full with the last 
deluges, and the verdure never fresher since it was 
born, The Duchess of York arrived punctually at 
twelve, in a high phaeton, with Mrs. Ewart, and Bude 
on horseback. On the step of the gate was a carpet, 
and the court matted. I received the Princess at the 
side of her chaise, and, when entered, kissed her 
hand. She had meant to ride; but had hurt her foot, 
and was forced to sit most of the time she was here. 
We had many civil contests about my sitting too ; 
put I resisted, and held out till after she had seen the 
house and drank chocolate in the round drawing- 
room; and then she commanded General Bude to 
sit, that I might have no excuse: yet I rose and 
fetched a salver, to give her the chocolate myself, 
and then a glass of water. She seemed much pleased, 
and commended much; and I can do no less of her, 
and with the strictest truth. She is not near so small 
asI had expected; her face is very agreeable and 
lively; and she is so good-humoured, and so gracious, 
and so natural, that I do not believe Lady Mary 
Coke would have made a quarter so pleasing a 
Duchess of York: nor have been in half so sweet a 
temper, unless by my attentions de vieille cour. I 
was sorry my Eagle had been forced to hold its 
tongue. To-morrow [I shall go to Oatlands, with my 
thanks for the honour ; and there, probably, will end 
my connexions with courts, begun with George the 
First, great-great-great-grandfather to the Duchess 
of York! It sounds as if there could not have been 
above three generations more before Adam. Great 
news! How eager Mr. Berry will look !—but it is 
not from armies or navies; not from the murderers 
at Paris, nor from the victims at Grodno. No! it 
is only an event in the little world of me. This 
morning, to receive my Princess, I put on a silver 
waistcoat that I had made three years ago for Lord 
Cholmondeley’s marriage, and have not worn since. 
Considering my late illness,and how many hundred- 
weight of chalk I have been venting these ten years, 
I concluded my wedding garment would wrap round 
me like my night-gown; but, lo! it was grown too 
tight for me. I shall be less surprised, if, in my next 
century, and under George the Tenth, I grow as 
plump as Mrs. Ellis. Methinks I pity you, when all 
the world is in arms, and you expect to hear that 
Saul Duke of Brunswick has slain his thousands, and 
David Prince of Coburg his ten thousands, to be 
forced to read the platitudes that I send you, because 
I have nothing better to amuse me than writing to 
you. Well! you know how to get rid of my letters.” 
But we must be chary of space, and confine 
ourselves to paragraphs. Law, the famous South 
Sea schemer, killed a young man in a duel, was 
found guilty of murder, but escaped to the con- 
tinent. In a letter to the Earl of Buchan, Wal- 
pole writes— 
“TI cannot contribute anything of consequence to 
your lordship’s meditated account of John Law. I 
have heard many anecdotes of him, though none 


that I can warrant, particularly that of the duel for | 


which he fled early. I met the other day with an 
account in some French literary gazette, I forget 


which, of his having carried off the wife of another | 


man. Lady Catherine Law, his wife, lived, during 
his power in France, in the most stately manner. 


V . * . | . 
cus ined Snoun, to bo suse, thet he Gled ond és | of Pope Ganganelli, and the Memoirs of the Princess 


buried at Venice. I have two or three different 
prints of him, and an excellent head of him in 
crayons by Rosalba, the best of her portraits. It is 
certainly very like, for, were the flowing wig convert- 
ed into a female head-dress, it would be the exact 
resemblance of Lady Wallingford, his daughter, whom 
I see frequently at the Duchess of Montrose’s, and 
who has by no means the look of the age to which 
she is arrived. Law was a very extraordinary man, 
but not at all an estimable one.” 

Kitty Clive-—* My poor old friend is a great loss ; 
but it did not much surprise me, and the manner 





comforts me. I had played at cards with her at 
Mrs. Gostling’s three nights before I came to town, 
and found her extremely confused, and not knowing 
what she did: indeed, I perceived something of the 
sort before, and had found her much broken this 
autumn. 
went to General Lister's burial and got cold, and had 
been ill for two or three days. On the Wednesday 
morning she rose to have her bed made; and while 
sitting on the bed, with her maid by her, sunk down 
at once, and died without a pang or a groan.” 


Old Travellers.—“ Formerly the performers of the 
longest voyages destroyed half the merit of their ex- 
peditions by relating, not what they had, but had 
not seen—a sort of communication that they might 
have imparted without stirring a foot from home. 
Such exaggerations drew discredit on travels, till 
people would not believe that there existed in other 
countries anything very different from what they saw 
in their own ; and because no Patagonians, or gentry 
seven or eight feet high, were really discovered, they 
would not believe that there were Laplanders or pig- 
mies of three and four. Incredulity went so far, that 
at last it was doubted whether China so much as ex- 
isted ; and our countryman Sir John Mandeville got 
an ill name, because, though he gave an account of 
it, he had not brought back its right name: at least, 
if I do not mistake, this was the case; but it is long 
since I read anything about the matter, and I am 
willing to begin my travels again under your lady- 
ship’s auspices.” 

Miss Burney.—* The last time I saw her before I 
left London, Miss Burney passed the evening there, 
looking quite recovered and well, and so cheerful 
and agreeable, that the court seems only to have im- 
proved the ease of her manner, instead of stamping 
more reserve on it, as I feared: but what slight 
graces it can give, will not compensate to us and the 
world for the loss of her company and her writings.” 

Crush Room at the Opera House.—* Have you shed 
a tear over the Opera-house ?* or do you agree with 
me, that there is no occasion to rebuild it! The 
nation has long been tired of operas, and has now a 
good opportunity of dropping them. Dancing pro- 
tracted their existence for some time ; but the room 
after was the real support of both, and was like what 
has been said of your sex, that they never speak their 
true meaning but in the postscript of their letters. 
Would not it be sufficient to build an after-room on 
the whole emplacement, to which people might resort 
from all assemblies? It should be a codicil to all 
the diversions of London ; and the greater the con- 
course, the more excuse there would be for staying 
all night, from the impossibility of ladies getting their 
coaches to drive up. To be crowded to death in a 
waiting room, at the end of an entertainment, is the 
whole joy ; for who goes to any diversion till the 
last minute of it? I am persuaded that, instead of 
retrenching St. Athanasius’s Creed, as the Duke of 
Grafton proposed, in order to draw good company to 
church, it would be more efficacious if the congrega- 
tion were to be indulged with an After-room in the 
vestry ; and, instead of two or three being gathered 
together, there would be all the world, before the 
prayers would be quite over.” 

Madame de Sévigné’s Letters.—“ In this great dis- 
covery of a new mine of Madame de Sévigné’s letters, 


| my faith, I confess, is not quite firm. Do people sell 
| houses wholesale, without opening their cupboards ? 


This age, too, deals so much in false coinage, that book- 
sellers and Birmingham give equal vent to what is 
not sterling; with the only difference, that the shil- 
lings of the latter pretend that the names are effaced, 
while the wares of the former pass under borrowed 
names. Have we not seen, besides, all the Testamens 
Politiques, the spurious letters of Ninon de 1’Enclos, 


Palatine? This is a little mortifying, while we know 
that there actually exists at Naples a whole library 
of genuine Greek and Latin authors ; most of whom, 
probably, have never been in print: and where it is not 
unnatural to suppose the works of some classics, yet 
lost, may be in being, and the remainder of some of 
the best. Yet, at the rate in which they proceed to 
unroll, it would take as many centuries to bring them 
to light, as have elapsed since they were overwhelmed. 


It seems, that the day after I saw her, she | 


Nay, another eruption of Vesuvius may return all the 
volumes to chaos!” 

The Countess of Albany.—* The Countess of Al- 
bany+ is not only in England,in London, but at this 
very moment, I believe, in the palace of St. James's 
—not restored by as rapid a revolution as the French, 
but, as was observed last night at supper at Lady 
Mount-Edgcumbe’s, by that topsy-turvy-hood that 
characterizes the present age. Within these two 
months the Pope has been burnt at Paris; Madame 
du Barry, mistress of Louis Quinze, has dined with 
the Lord Mayor of London, and the Pretender's 
widow is presented to the Queen of Great Britain! 
She is to be introduced by her great-grandfather’s 
niece, the young Countess of Ailesbury. * * Well! 
I have had an exact account of the interview of the 
two Queens, from one who stood close to them. 
The Dowager was announced as Princess of Stol- 
berg. She was well-dressed, and not at all embar- 
rassed. The King talked to her a good deal; but 
about her passage, the sea, and general topics: the 
Queen in the same way, but less. Then she stood 
between the Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, and 
had a good deal of conversation with the former; 
who, perhaps, may have met her in Italy. Nota 
word between her and the Princesses: nor did I 
hear of the Prince ; but he was there, and probably 
spoke to her. The Queen looked at her earnestly. 
To add to the singularity of the day, it isthe Queen’s 
birth-day. Another odd incident: at the Opera at the 
Pantheon, Madame d’Albany was carried into the 
King’s box, and sat there. It is not of a piece with 
her going to court, that she seals with the royal arms.” 

A Ghost Story.—* In the hot weather of this last 
summer, Lord Ashburnham’s very old uncle, the 
Bishop of Chichester, was waked in his palace at four 
o’clock in the morning by his bed-chamber door 
being opened, when a female figure, all in white, 
entered, and sat down near him. The prelate, who 
protests he was not frightened, said in a tone of 
authority, but not with the usual triple adjuration, 
‘Who are you!’ Not a word of reply: but the 
personage heaved a profound sigh. The Bishop rang 
the bell; but the servants were so sound asleep, that 
nobody heard him. He repeated his question: still 
no answer ; but another deep sigh. Then the appa- 
rition took some papers out of the ghost of its pocket, 
and began to read them to itself. At last, when the 
Bishop had continued to ring, and nobody to come, 
the spectre rose and departed as sedately as it had 
arrived. When the servants did at length appear, 
the Bishop cried, ‘Well! what have you seen?’ 
* Seen, my lord!’ * Ay, seen; or who, what is the 
woman that has been here ?? ‘Woman! my lord !” 
(I believe one of the fellows smiled; though, to do 
her justice, Lady Onslow did not say so.) In short, 
when my lord had related his vision, his domestics 
did humbly apprehend that his lordship had been 
dreaming; and so did his whole family the next 
morning, for in this our day even a bishop's house- 
hold does not believe in ghosts: and yet it is most 
certain that the good man had been in no dream, and 
told nothing but what he had seen; for, as the story 
circulated, and diverted the ungodly at the prelate’s 
expense, it came at last to the ears of a keeper of a 
mad-house in the diocese, who came and deposed, 
that a female lunatic under his care had escaped 
from his custody, and, finding the gate of the palace 
open, had marched up to my lord’s chamber. The 
deponent further said, that his prisoner was always 
reading a bundle of papers.” 

King’s College Chapel.—* So, you was not quite 
satisfied, though you ought to have been transported, 
with King’s College Chapel, because it has no aisles, 
like every common cathedral. I suppose you would 
object to a bird of paradise, because it has no legs, 
but shoots to heaven in a trait, and does not rest on 
earth. Criticism and comparison spoil many tastes. 
You should admire all bold and unique essays that 
resemble nothing else; the Botanic Garden, the 
Arabian Nights, and King’s Chapel, are above all 
rules: and how preferable is what no one can imi- 
tate, to all that is imitated even from the best 
models! Your partiality tothe pageantry of popery 
I do approve, and I doubt whether the world will 
not be a loser (in its visionary enjoyments) by the 
extinction of that religion, as it was by the decay of 





* On the night of the 17th, the Opera-house was entirely 
consumed by fire.—E. 





t Louisa Maximiliana de Stolberg Geedern, wife of the 
Pretender. 
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chivalry and the proscription of the heathen deities. | 


n has no invention; and as plain sense will 
never be the legislator of human affairs, it is fortu- 
nate when taste happens to be regent.” 

London.—* Though London increases every day, 
and Mr. Herschel has just discovered a new square 
or circus somewhere by the New Road in the Via 
Lactea, where the cows used to be fed, I believe you 
will think the town cannot hold all its inhabitants, 
so prodigiously the population is augmented. I have 
twice been going to stop my coach in Piccadilly, 
(and the same has happened to Lady Ailesbury,) 
thinking there was a mob ; and it was only nymphs 
and swains sauntering or trudging. T’other morning, 
i.e. at two o’clock, I went to see Mrs, Garrick and 
Miss Hannah More at the Adelphi, and was stopped 
five times before I reached Northumberland-house ; 
for the tides of coaches, chariots, curricles, phaetons, 
&c. are endless. Indeed, the town is so extended, 
that the breed of chairs is almost lost ; for Hercules 
and Atlas could not carry anybody from one end of 
this enormous capital to the other. Iiow magnified 
would be the error of the young woman at St. He- 
lena, who, some years ago, said to a captain of an 
Indiaman, ‘I suppose London is very empty, when 
the India ships come out.’” 

We are, after all, so confined for room, that 
we must make a single paragraph of the other 
trifles which we had noted down for quotation : 

“A person who was very apt to call on you every 
morning for a minute, and stay three hours, was 
with me the other day, and his grievance from the 
rain was the swarms of gnats. I said, I supposed I 
have very bad blood, for gnats never bite me. Tle 
replied, ‘I believe I have bad blood too, for dull 
people, who would tire me to death, never come 
near me.’ Shall I beg a pallet-full of that repellent 
for you, to set in your window as barbers do? * * 
Quin, being once asked if he had ever seen so bad a 
winter, replied, * Yes, just such an one last summer!’ 
* * Tike a speech I have heard of the Queen of 
France. She went with the King to see the manu- 
facture of glass, and, as they passed the Halles, the 
poissardes huzzaed them; ‘ Upon my word,’ said the 
Queen, ‘ these folks are civiler when you visit them, 
than when they visit you.’ * * Pray, delight in the 
following story: Caroline Vernon, fille d°honneur, 
lost t’other night two hundred pounds at faro, and 
bade Martindale mark it up. He said he had rather 
have a draft on her banker. ‘Oh! willingly ;’ and 
she gave him one. 
Drummond’s, lest all her money should be drawn 
out. ‘Sir, said the clerk, ‘would you receive the 
contents immediately 2? * Assuredly 2? ‘ Why, Sir, 
have you read the note?’ Martindale took it; it 
was, * Pay to the bearer two hundred blows, well ap- 
plied” * * The Duchess of Gordon, t’other night, 
coming out of an assembly, said to Dundas, * Mr. 
Dundas, you are used to speak in public ; will you 
call my servant ?’” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Legendary Tales of the Highlands, by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, 8 vols.—These volumes contain the 
best tales of the North Countrie which we have 
looked into for a long period, though the framework 
of dialogue between the mountain and moor ram- 
blers, which incloses them, is clumsy and superfluous ; 
—few, indeed, have power to give a touch of life and 
probability to such introductory and connecting 
matter. But the legends themselves have force, 
colour, interest ; and, as winter evening companions 
—when the hail is rattling against the windows, the 
wind roaring in the chimney, and Frost drives the 
hardiest to the fire-side—they will be welcome. The 
two legends of the Clan Allan Stewarts are capital, 
after their gloomy fashion: our favourite relates the 
fortunes of Taillear Crubach—the Lame Tailor. 
Capital, too, is the Rebellion Story of Sergeant John 
Smith, though it gratuitously disappoints us in its 
close. We have not forgotten Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder’s wild and stirring romances—* The Wolfe 
of Badenoch’ and * Lochandu’—but these later essays 
surpass his former fictions. 


Elphinstone,3 vols.—is a novel as harshly real as the | 


above Highland legends are romantic; a tale of shops 
in town and country, and the little dark back par- 
lours behind them—of “ Life in London” in its lower 


Next morning he hurried to | 





expressions—the hero being a foundling, without a 
single virtue, whose career in chicanery, profligacy, | 
and heartlessness it is the principal purpose of the | 
story to illustrate. To make Paul Holton’s moral 
worthlessness inevitable, he is, by turns, thrown under | 
the guidance of a quack doctor, of a cheating trades- 

man, of a hypocritical lawyer: thus qualified to run 

* the rake’s progress,” when he falls into the tempta- | 
tions of a London fellow-clerk in a merchant's office. 

The picture, though true, is Dutch in its unpleasing 

hardness :—why paint lineaments so ill-favoured and | 
attitudes so entirely without redeeming grace? By way 
of exciting gentler sympathies, the author has given 
us the character of poor Amelia Williams, and has 
wrought out the tale of her innocence, her ruin, and | 
her woman's constancy with considerable power. 
The older novelists, rather than the modern, are 
obviously his models. Every book is introduced by 
an essay, after the manner of ‘Tom Jones;’ but, as 
the author is not quite a Fielding in his subtlety and 
satire, these introductions are felt to be an assump- 
tion and interruption. Nevertheless, he has truth of 
observation and truth of feeling enough at his com- 
mand to warrant our seriously advising him, in future 
essays, to choose a more agreeable subject. 

The Conspirators, by Edward Quillinan, 8 vols.— 
Wearisome and devoid of artistic construction as 
these volumes cannot but appear to the common 
novel-readers, they are, nevertheless, curious and not 
without interest, both as regards first invention and 
detail. The secret societies that could maintain them- 
selves, in defiance of the microscopic eye and iron hand 
of Napoleon’s police—precursors of that associa- 
tion now rather whispered than known to exist in 
France, which threatens Louis Philippe in the ban- 
quet rooms of the Tuileries, and the new gilt chambers 
of Versailles, offer precisely the ground of mystery 
and intrigue, and the canvas for adventure, sought for 
in these exhausted days, when Romance having “ put 
a girdle round the earth,” is fain to beat highways and 
byways at home, and from the mountains of Spain 
and shores of Italy, to condesecend to Folly Ditch 
and Goswell Street. Moreover, as the conspiracy 
was everywhere, a constant change of scenes and 
persons was attainable: and accordingly in one story 
we have aglimpse of the Peninsular War—in another 
of the Hofer struggle among the hills of the Tyrol—in 
a third, a fragment of anecdotical history, describing 
the rise, progress, and downfall of General Oudet, 
leader of the Philadelphians—the fourth is a story of 
Ribbonism in Connaught, connected by a spider- 
thread to this web of continental mystery. Here we 
broke down, and were unable to go further:—for 
Mr. Quillinan, as we have said, in spite of a good 
subject and some descriptive power, is very prosy : 
vide the ¢éte a té/e in the ‘Sisters of the Douro:’ where 
a beautiful Portuguese, when in company with her 

Zomeo, an enamoured English officer, treats him to 
an Encyclopedia in little of the writers of her country, 
from Egaz Moniz down to Vasconcellos ! 

The Bijou Almanack.—Mr. Schloss’s pretty little 
fairy almanack has lost none of its attractions under 
the editorship of Mrs. Norton. The proprietor in- 
deed, speaks somewhat exultingly on the subject, 
and not without reason ; and throws out some con- 
siderate hints, which, that they may not be lost, we 
shall transfer to our columns. “Though it is so 
small,” he observes, “ that it really seems as if fairy 
hands must have been employed in the printing, 
engraving, and binding ;—so small that a hundred 
copies might be hid amongst the bons-bons and con- 
fectionery of a Christmas feast, or the adornments 
of a Twelfth-cake : yet it isa complete and useful 
Calendar for the year, and contains, besides, correct 
Portraits of celebrated persons, and illustrative poems 
from the pen of the Hon, Mrs, Norton. Every young 
lady of taste, who wishes to give her schoolfellow 
a parting keepsake—every brother or sister puzzled 
what to choose asa birth-day present—every kind 
mother heaping up a little store of Christmas boxes 
for her eager children, should welcome the Bijou 
Almanack as a treasure; it is the very thing they 
wanted. And really, in these days, when we read in 





| the newspapers of gold chains, and live leeches, and 


flower seeds, passing and repassing through the Post 
office, it is not unreasonable to expect that this 
‘humming bird of the annuals, as Sir Lytton 
Bulwer termed it, will also travel that way; and 





that not a single Ictter will be written, to wish ‘the 


happy new year’ for 1841, but will contain a ¢ 
of the English Bijou under the seal.” There. 
be you a brother or a sister, a kind mother, | 


‘Opy 
reader, 


or, wh 


| not ? a kind father—have you any hopes ofa twelfth. 


cake, or any chance of bonsbons at a Christmas 
feast, here is “the very thing” wanted : remember, 
not a single letter is to contain the good wishes of 
the well-wishing season, but this “ humming bird of 
the annuals” must be found nestling beneath the seal 
However, we, who are sober critics, must be content to 
announce that the Bijou contains portraits of Mrs, 
Norton—a singularly clear and characteristic one of 
the Princess Maria of Hesse Darmstadt,— others of 
Napoleon, Sheridan Knowles, and Taglioni ; and} a 
view of Caernarvon Castle. We shall give two or 
s 2 Oe Tt e 2 . 
three of the accompanying poems; which, consider. 
ing the typographical restrictions, are written with 
more freedom than we could have anticipated, 
Princess Maria of Hesse Darmstadt. 

There was no mention of Tay name 

When lists were given of bright and fair; 

Too young, too innocent for fame, 

All took precedence of thee there. 

But he, whose fond and eager eyes 

In search of gentle beauty roved, 

Saw—marked—and found, with grave surprise, 

Thee missed, whom most he could have loved. 

Fair wert thou, Darmstadt’s violet, 

Thus seen by happy chance alone :— 

The Bridegroom pass’d the courtly set, 

And bid ra£e share the Kaiser's throne ! 

Taglioni. 

The white snow, drifting in its soundless showers ; 

The young bird, resting on a summer bough; 

The South wind, bending down the opening flowers; 

The clear wave, lifted with a gentle flow; 

All things in Nature that have gentlest motion, 

That are most perfect in their natural grace— 

Whether they float upon the glassy ocean, 

Rest on the earth, or soar through azure space, 

Come to the mind as types of mazy dancing, 

While THov dost move with light elastic tread,— 

Like her, the fabled nymph, whose step, scarce glaneing, 

Past on, and left unbruised the flower’s bright head. 

Sheridan Knowles. 
Master of feeling and of thought! 
Poet, who still hast truly wrought! 
Rich in the power our hearts to move 
With sudden touch of Nature’s love ; 
With thrill of passionate distress,— 
Or gush of gentlest tenderness— 
Or burst of free unconquered scorn, 
Or pride of noble instinct born— 
Who, of this present age, shall claim, 
In Shakspeare’s art, an equal name ? 
None! Thine should be a double wreath— 
Success in life—fame after death. 

Tsland Literature.—A chapter on islands, whether 
picturesquely or scientifically treated, would be in- 
teresting: more especially to persons like ourselves, 
sensible of and grateful for the comfort, security, and 
pre-eminence which our insular position has given 
to this country. We have a handful of volumes 
before us which naturally suggest the subject, but 
are too meagre in interest to serve for text to such 
a chapter. The Isle of Wight, by Robert Mudie, 
Esq., and The Channel Islands by the same author, 
at first sight handsomely illustrated books, turn out, 
on a near examination, to be dry in letter-press, 
and tame in copper or steel-plate attraction ; while 
both are too large in size, and too vague in the infor- 
mation they contain, to serve as pocket companions 
to those who, whirled along the Southampton rail- 
way, crowd by thousands to explore the chines and 
coves of the Isle of Wight, or, more adventurous 
still, visit the thrice blest habitat of dairies, orchards, 
and no window-tax. A far more complete work 
offers itself as a guide to persons of this latter class, in 
Cesarea—an account of the island of Jersey—in 
which we have a good general summary of the history, 
antiquities, laws, customs, commerce, language, soil, 
produce, &c., with a map and engravings.—Our next 
paragraph must take a wider sweep, and begin with 
Mr. White Cooper’s sensible little Znralid’s Guide 
to Madeira, in which many useful directions are 
given for the benefit of those who, for health’s sake, 
are ordered from England, too often never to return. 
These, too, are woven together by a slight journal 
containing personal sketches, &e. One half of the 
volume, however, is devoted to Teneriffe, and to 
Lisbon, Cintra, Mafra, an adequate notice of which, 
in such a minikin compass was impossible.—A plain, 
prosy, but not wholly unamusing little volume, which 
we may mention, as addressing itself to the same 
class, is an American writer’s Winter in the West 
Indies and Florida, §c. by an Invalid. No lack of 
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information here: in fact, the minuteness of a con- | 
scientious trans-atlantic journalist hardly ever fails to 
edify; and we turn over page after page resolved to 
have done with his book, and yet still made loth to 

from it, by a reality akin to that which was one 
secret of Richardson’s fascination. We had marked 
sundry pages for extract, but must be contented with 
this briefer and more general recommendation, —T he 
Jast tourist amongst the islands, whom we have to 
notice, gives us Desultory Sketches and Tales of Bar- | 
badoes. He would be more agreeable, if he did not 
fancy himself a Tom Cringle redivivus, and endea- 
your, on a moderate capital of descriptive power, to 
deal with matters of gorgeous colour, and human 
passions of thrilling interest,—the Obeah superstition, 
for instance, which no West Indian sketcher, it would 
seem, can let alone. In one point of view, however, 
his desultory sketches and tales are welcome, as 
giving us 2 more hopeful account of the purposes 
and performances of the emancipated negro, than the 
alarmists have sent across the water. There is 
already evident a progress towards a good and healthy 
state of social happiness and prosperity, if we may 
trust our anonymous author. 

A Dissertation on Jephthah's Vow, by J.S. Keddell, 
Surg.—Mr. Keddell’s purpose is to prove that Jeph- 
thah’s Vow did not in any contingency involve “ 
sacrifice, and consequently that his daughter was not 
slain at the altar. This controversy, which is so often 
revived by Biblical critics, turns chiefly on the ques- 
tion whether human sacrifices were in use among 
the Hebrews; and the following are the principal 
arguments on each side. It is asked, by those who 
deny that Jephthah’s daughter was sacrificed, “ do we 
find any law, usage or custom, which does in the 
least intimate that taking the life of an only child 
was any branch or article of religion?” It is an- 
swered, that “ Abraham’s signal instance of faith, in 
going without remonstrance, to sacrifice his son 
Isaac, recognizes such a practice.”—It is asserted on 
one side, that there is no reference to human sacri- | 
fices in the Mosaic Law,—on the other, it is cone | 





| put to death.” 


| fore the Lord in Gilgal.” 


tended, that they are permitted, if not enjoir ed, in 
the following passage: “ No devoted thing (cherem) 
which a man shall devote unto the Lord, both of man 
and beast, and of the field of his possession, shall he 
sold or redeemed: every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be de- 
voted of mun, shall be ayaa shall surely be 
This rule, they contend, was enforced 
in the case of cities and eh under bann, and 
its accomplishment was regarded as a sacrifice, for it 
is recorded that * Samuel hewed Agag in pieces be- 
‘The minor details of the 
controversy have been so often repeated, that we 
need not notice them. Mr. Keddell’s little work dis- 
plays research, learning, and ingenuity, but it is not 
convincing. 

A couple of books for children may be briefly dis- 
missed :—The Child and the Hermit: or a Sequel to 
* A Story without an End, is by C. M.—Continuations 
are for the most part failures; and the present, though 
prettily written, and prettily illustrated, cannot, 
either as regards writing or illustration, be accepted 
as the sequel to the legend of The Child and the 
Dragon Fly.—A Present from Germany; or the 
Christmas Tree, by Emily Perry, is far better: a 
good translation from the German, of those fairy 
tales and sketches of natural history, making that 
union of romance and reality on which “ the young 
idea” should be nurtured. 

Maps.—Mr. Wyld, who is certainly entitled to the 
praise of being always alive to the stirring interests 
of the moment, has just published a map of Syria, 
and another of China. 





List of New Books.—Klattowski’s Praktiches Handbuch, 
ac ‘ourse of German Exercises, 2nd edit. 12mo. 8s. ci., and 
Key, 6s. cl.—Klattowski’s French Practice, 12mo. ss. cl 
and Key, 6s. cl.—Klattowski’s Italian Practice, 12mo. ! 
cL, and Key, 6s. cl—Traill’s Medical Jurisprudence, 1 
edit. post 8vo. cl.—The Accoucheur’s Vade Mecum, by 
Thomas Travers Burke, 12mo. lis. cl—Webster on the 
Principles of Sound, 8vo. 5s. el.— Wightman on the Syimpa- 
thetic Relation between the Stomach and the Brain, 10. 
5s. Gd. cl.—Wardleworth’s Essay on the Propertics of Secale 
Cornutum, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Parkes’ Domestic Duties, 


| new edit. l2mo. 9s. cl.—Robin Hood and his Merry Fo- 
resters, 12mo. 5s. cl. or Gs. Gd. coloured.—Hoy’s Illustrations 
of ‘ a . pl: utes, imp. folio, 4/. 4s. hf-bd.—Baines’ Flora 
of York i 0. 7s. 6d. cl.—Evans’ Tales of the Ancient 
British Church, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Lawrence on Dis- 
eases of the Eye, 2nd edit, 8vo. 24s. cl.—Hind’s Introduction 
to Algebra, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Lectures on the Headship of 
Christ, by Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—A Guide to the Study of Heraldry by J. A. Montague, 
us. hf-bd.—Memorial of the Rebellion of 1569, 8vo. 

-— Rhyme, Romance, and Revery, by J. B. Roger- 

Gd cl.—Collier’s Pharmacopeeia, 2nd edit. 

cl.—Nyren’s Cricketer’s Guide, 2nd edit. 

28. ¢l.—Close on the Book of Genesis, 6th edit. 12mo. 
tazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 

- fe. Bvo. Gs. cl.—The Certainties of Geology, by 

. Gibson, Bvo. 108. Gd. cl.—Osler’s Life of Lord Ex- 
mouth, new edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl—The Chief of Glen-Orchay, 
Illustrative of the Mythology of the Highlands, 18mo. 5s. cl. 
—Theobald’s Practice of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 12mo. 12s. bds.—Wild 
Flowers from the Glens, 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Corner’s Great 
Britain and Ireland, 18mo. 10s. hf-bd.—The Life and Cor- 
respondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 
cl.—The Comic English Grammar illustrations, post 8vo. 
js. cl.—Pastoral Annals, by an Irish Clergyman, fc. 8vo. 6s. 
cl.—Jowett’s Christian Visitor, **Genesis to Job,” 12mo. 
3s. Gd. cl.—Gow on the Law of Partnership, royal 8vo. 1/. 3s. 
bds.—Elphinstone, by Alfred Buller, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. Gd. bds.—Vernon's Letters on the Reign of William the 
Third, by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl.—Gurney’s 
Winter in the West Indies, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Ilarwood's 
Landscape Annual, 50 engravings, 4to. 12s. cl.—Bible Stories, 
with 32 plates, by Westail and Martin, sq. 5s. cl.—Crabbe’s 
Digest and Index to the Statutes, royal Uvo. 22. 2s. bds.— 
Stone’s Practice of Petty Sessions, 4th edit. 12mo. 8s. cl.— 
g-Glass for ‘the Mind, new edit. royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
roan.—Plain Sermons, by Contributors to Tracts for the 
Times, Vol. IL 8vo. 6s.6d. cl—The Dramatic Works of 
James Sheridan Knowles, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cl.—Duffin 
on the Cure of Squinting, 8vo. 6s. c.—Wade on Strictures 
of the Urethra, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Dr. Johnstone on the Pheno- 
mena of Sensation, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Dr. Sharkey on Epilepsy, 
Svo. 4s, el.—Anton’s Retrospect of a Military Life, 12mo. 
The Story without an End, in German, sq. 16mo. 3s. 
endrils Cherished, or Ilome Sketches, by E. B. 18mo. 
. Gd. cl.—The Comie Latin Grammar, 2nd edit. post 
ivo. Bs. cl. —Howitt’s Gypsy King, &c. 12mo. 5s. el.— 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest, 4to. 18s, bds.— 
The Advantages of Friendly Loan Societies, by T. B 
Hiughes, 12mo. ls. Gd. cl.—Ilutton’s Recreations in Mathe- 
| maties, by Riddle, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Ilutton’s Mathematics, 
| by Rutherford, 8vo. 16s, cl.—Richardson’s Literary Leaves, 

| 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 2)s. el. 
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9 o'clock, A.M. 3 o'clock, P.M. 
Barometer | | Barometer 
uncorrected. ‘ uncorrected, 
ee ed A ee 
Flint Crown | Ther.| Flint | Crown | The 
Glass. Glass. Glass. | Glass. | 


Att. 


External Thermometers. 


Fe ahrenheit. Self-registering 
| 


vr. FA | EF 1AM. | PM. Lowest Highest] 
4 | | 


REMARKS. 





| 
29,288 | 29.282 | 51.8 | 29.292 29.286 | 
29.202 | 29.196 | 51.9 29.296 | 29.292 
29.056 | 29.050 | 50.6 28.980 28.976 51. 


CHMWAMHOL 


9) 99,528| 29.520 | 46.6| 29.534 | 29.528| 47. 


29.044 | 29.038 | 48.7 | 29.160 | 29.154 49. 
| 29.512 | 29.504 | 46.2 
29.084 | 29.076 | 48.7 | 29.200 | 29.194 
29.600 | 29.594 | 51.3 | 29.45 








30.112) 30.104 | 42.0| 30.090] 30.082 | 43 





2!29.794 | 29.786 | 43.2. 29.920] 29.916) 4 
| 30.070 | 30.062 | 41.2' 30.000} 29.994 | 4: 
|30.140 








7| 30.480 | 30.424 | 41.0) 30.412 | 30.404) 41. 


| 30.336 | 30.328 | 37.3 | 30.248 | 
1 30.084 | 30.076 |. 40.3 | 30.054 | 3 





| 29.644 | 29.638 | 48.8 | 29.488 | 29.484 50.0| 47 | 01.7 |47.2|50.5 
29.538 | 29.532 | 50.4 | 29.544 | 29.538 | 51.8| 46 03.5/ 51.2) 54.7 
29,432 | 29.428 | 51.3| 29.398 | 29.394 | 52. 


29.138 | 29.132 | 51.4 29.168 | 29.162| 52.3 | 47 | 02.3) 48.8 
29.360 | 29.352 | 49.7 | 29.358 | 29.352 | 51.0 
29.106 | 29.100 | 49.9 | 29.142 | 29.136 | 51.2 
29.074 | 29.070 | 49.3 | 29.166 | 29.158 | 50.2 
29.332 | 29.326 | 47.3 | 29.166 | 29.160] 48.8} - 


52.0) 49 | 01.9)55 5157.31 38.5 | 57.9 | .O8 
29.448 | 51.3| 47 | 02.6|48.2| 45. 3 
29.814 | 29.806 | 49.0 | 29.752 | 29.748 | 47.: 
29.800 | 29.796 | 44.4 29.852| 29.846| 45.6) 41 | 01.4 
.6| 33 102.913 
|29.526| 29.518 | 42.8 | 29.218] 29.210/ 44.6) 41 | 01.9] 3.3 46.0| 35. 0) 44.3 
1.0] 38 | 03.3 | 40.3 | 42.3] 40.0] 47.3 
3.0| 33 | 02.6) 38.4| 45.3 | 35.6) 43.5 
30.134 | 46.3 30.220] 30.212 | 47.9} 
30.424 | 30.416 | 45.0, 30.426|30.418|46.0| 40 | 01.6): 
| 30.460 | 30.452 | 42.0 30.416 | 30.408 | 42.3| 35 | 02.3 
30.406 | 30. 398 | 39.7 | 30.374 | 30.366) 39.2| 35 01.0/32. '8| 37. 7\ 32. 8! 44.5 | 
30.242 38.6| 32 01.1/30.8| 42 2|30.3| 39.3 | NE 
0.048 | 42.8] 35 | 02.2| 46.7 | 51.8! 30.3| 47.7 | 


MEAN, 29. 63 39 29, 632 | | 16.5 29. GG 29. 610 47.6 | 42 | 02.2 
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| 02.1| 50. 3) 52.5 5 
1} ¢ 02.0) 47.3 148.7 
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302 
133 | 
(50.4 48.0 286 | 
02.9] 47.0| 51.5 144.7 | 55.3 | .083 | 
03.5) 48.8] 51.7 |16.0) : 8 | .091 
01.9| 44.5 | 48.8 |44.2 | 53.5 | .105 | 
| 01.9 | 44.2 | 45.3 |42.2 50.3 | 
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4/40/01. 7/413 46.8 |40.6| 49.8 | .114 
28.828 | 28.822 17.8 28.606) 28.600 50.2 | 


| 02.0|48.7| 51.7 |41.7| 51.0 | 272 


4) 44 | 03.1)| 46.2] 48.4 /45.0! 53.4 | .230 | 
29.550 | 29.546 | 47.0 


01.6 | 39.3 | 45.2 |38.6 | 50.6 | 


146.7 | 60.6 | $ var. 
03.1 | 41.2| 36.3 /41.4| 54.6) 417 | NW 
|43.3|37.2| 42.4 


7 | 42.8 /35.0)| 44.7 | 


43 01.6 /52.0/38.2| 51.2 
16.0/38.3 54.0 | 
43.3|26.0) 47.0 | 

4} 35 | 01.5) 34.5 | 43.8] 34.3 | 44.0 | } 
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Mean Barometer corrected .......+00++64 F 29.595 


| }Overcast—deposition—tt, wind throughout the day. Evening, Light 
| t rain—high wind, 
| (A.M. Fine—It. clouds—high wind—very high wind throughout the 
Unis ght. P.M. Fine—It. clouds and wind, Ev. Fine & starlight, 
A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine—light ¢ louds. Ev. Overcast. 
‘ A.M. Overcast—deposition—it, fog and wind—rain during the night. 
( P.M. Fine—light clouds, Evening, Fine and starlight, 
(A.M. Dark heavy clouds—high wind—heavy rain early. P.M. Pine 
—light wis and wind, Ev, Overcast—light rain—brisk wind. 
1A.M, Overcast—light rain—high wind, with occasional rain, P.M. 
t Fine—light clouds and wind, Ev. Overcast—rain—high wind, 
A.M, oa -—light clouds and wind—very high wind throughout the 
| | night. P.M. Vine—It.clonds—occasional rain, Ev. Fine & starlight. 
Fine Xe jude ss throughoutthe day, Ev. Fine & moonlight—It, wind. 
{A.M. Fine—ucarly cloudless—brisk wind—very high wind early, 
with rain. P.M. Cloudy—lightrain, Ev. Overcast—light rain, 
'Fine »—light clouds & wind throaghout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
A.M. Lt. fog & wind—P.M, Overcast—It, rain & wind, Ev. Overcast, 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Lightly overcast. 


(A.M. Fine—It, clds.—hi. wind—rain, with very bi, wind throughout 
t the night. P.M. Dk.clds.—hail & rain—hi.wi, Ev,Overct.—It, rain, 

Fine—nearly cloudless throughout the day. Ev. Fine and moonlight. 
(A.M. Pine—nearly cloudless—light wind, P.M, aye Ev. Over- 
\ cast—light rain, (Ev. Lightly overcast. 
A.M. Overcast—light rain—very high wind. P. M. "Fine—light clouds. 
—- isi—light wind, with occasional rain throughout the day. 
\ + Light rain—very high wind, 
jA. M. Overcast—light rain—brisk wind, P. . Snow and rain—brisk 
( wind, Ey. Rain and wind. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
A.M. Overcast—light rain and wind, P.M. Cloudy—light wind, 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day, Ev. fine & starlight. 

| (A.M, Overeast—light rain—high wind, P.M. Cloudy—high wind, 
\_ Ev. Overcast—light rain—very high wind, 

{Pine—light clouds—high wind throughout the day—very high wind 
1 during the night. Ev. fine and starlight. 

Overeast—light wind and rain nearly the whole of theday. Ev. It. fog. 
(A.M, Clondy—light fog and wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds and 
it wind, Ev. Pine and starlight 
fA.M. Thick fog—light wind, PM. Cloudy—light wind, Ev. Fine 
t and starlight. 

A.M. Light fog & wind. P.M. Fine—lightclouds. Ev, Fine &starlight. 
{A.M. Thick fog—tight wind—white frost. P.M, Fine—light clouds. 
t Ev. Light fox. 

Thick fog nearly the whole of the day. Ev. Dense fog—sharp frost. 
4.M. Thick fog—white frost. P.M. Overcast—light fog. Ev. Cloudy. 
sOvercast—deposition—light wind throughout the day, as also the 
it evening. 


9AM. 3P.M. 
+» 29 569 


Lc. 29.587 2. 29.562 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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The following lines are translated from a German poem, 
by M. de Zedlitz, written many yearsago. The author had 
then little reason to expect so prosaic a fulfilment of his 
poetical dream, as the arrival of La Belle Poule, at Cher- 
bourg, with the remains of Napoleon. 


THE SPECTRE SHIP. 
Tue sound is flitting before the gale, 
No stars in the dark heavens play, 
High over the foaming billows a sail 
Shoots dimly across the spray. 
The dark ship pilots a spectre hand 
Swifter than bark e’er flew ; 
No storm can harm it, no rocky strand, 
It carries no living crew. 


Far hence, where the roar of the surges is lost, 
An island concealed lies, 

High frowns o’er the ocean its rocky coast, 
Round its peaks the light cloud flies. 

No flow’ret smiles, no forest greens there, 

No bird builds there its nest ; 

The eagle alone, from the fields of air, 

Looks down on the dreary waste. 


There lies the King in the barren sand, 

His tomb by no ornament graced— 

Save his hat, his sword, and his staff of command, 
On his lonely sepulchre placed. 

Nought living is near, and the world’s loud hum 
Swells not thither across the sea; 

No eye now seeks his neglected tomb, 

And yet a great king was he! 


Months have rolled on—the year is past— 
Unmoved he doth remain ; 

*Till the fifth of May, to disturb his rest, 
Hath come about again. 

On the night when his weary spirit fled 
Toil’s last and peaceful home, 

He quits once more the haunts of the dead, 
Upon upper earth to roam. 


There waited the ship by that desert shore, 
Its sails by the gale were filled ; 

At its mast-head the royal standard it bore,— 
Gold bees in a silver field. 

The King is on board, it is under weigh, 

On the wings of the storm it rides,— 

No oar is put out, o’er the nightly spray 

Its course no mortal guides. 


The kingly spectre stands near the prow, 
Alone on the gloomy deck ; 

His bosom is heaving, and throbbing his brow, 
And the fires of his eye awake. 

The bark now reaches a distant strand, 

He stretches his arms so cold,— 

His soul rejoices, for "tis his own land, 

*Tis his country his eyes behold. 


From the ship he descends, on the well-known sand 
Once more he wanders about ; 

The earth still shakes where his footsteps wend, 
The Star whose fire is burnt out. 

He looks for his cities and findeth them not, 

He looks for thg nations around, 

Whose hum wh€n by daylight he sought that spot, 
Like the chafing surges would sound. 


He looks for his throne—from its height it is hurled 

*Mid the clouds where it held command, 

From which he had often looked down on the 
world, 

As a clod given into his hand. 

He looks for his son, the child of his care, 

The heir of his rule and fame; 

The legacy’s vanished, his blooming heir 

Is robbed of his very name. 


© Where art thou,” he cries, “o’er whose head 
crown 

In the cradle shed royal grace ? 

Alas! the days of our fortune were flown, 

Ere thou quittedst thy father’s embrace. 

The wife of my love—my only son,— 

Lo! none of my house remain ! 

A vassal hath mounted the kingly throne, 

The King is a vassal again !” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuat the literary campaign has opened, our 
columns will bear witness—yet many, and some im- 
portant, works remain uncut on our table, amongst 
others The Journals and Correspondence of our old 
gossiping friend Samuel Pepys. Unfortunately, the 
bottle conjuror was dead before we were born; and 
we were never initiated into the humbler tavern 
mystery, of how to get a quart of wine into a pint 
bottle ; so that we feel ourselves, at times, cabined 
and confined even in a double number; and our 
printer cries “ hold—enough” before our zeal is half 
satisfied. Then again, some books, like many very 
worthy people, are so odd, uncouth, and intractable, 
that it is not possible to find a comfortable column, 
or corner wherein to stow them away. What, for 
example, are we to do with or say of Mr. Henry 
G. Bohn’s Catalogue—a bookseller’s catalogue! and 
yet, laugh as the reader may, it is not merely the 
novelty of the season, buta novelty in literature. We 
speak by rule, when we say it is nearly five inches 
thick ! “a monster” volume ! It contains 2100 pages 
and announcements of something under 25,000 
works, and the cost of preparing and publishing it is 
said to have exceeded 20007.! We remember, many 
years since, the Messrs. Longmans published a cata- 
logue, which yet figures on our library shelves, and 
is, we believe, worth three times the price it cost, and 
a wondrous catalogue it then appeared to us; but 
compared with the catalogue of Mr. Henry Bohn it 
is a mere undersized starveling. Whether the latter 
has been compiled and arranged with equal care, 
we cannot say—two thousand one hundred octavo 
pages are not to be read and digested in an autumn 
evening. 

Preparations for the Niger Expedition are pro- 
ceeding rapidly. ‘The steam vessels will be ready 
early in the coming year, and it is so arranged, we 
believe, that they are to ascend the river in April, 
when the banks are comparatively dry, and the Delta 
is least unhealthy. Inconnexion with this subject, we 
may mention that Captain Allen, who accompanied 
Lander in his last visit, and who is about to share 
in the honours and the danger of the present expe- 
dition, has lately published an exceedingly interesting 
Series of Picturesque Views on that river, sketched 
during his former visit. We remember some years 
since to have seen the drawings at a meeting of the 
Geographical Society, where they were the subject 
of general commendation, and they have been trans- 
ferred to stone with admirable skill. They are 
accompanied by a brief description and a map of 
the river from actual survey. 

We hear that Lord Eldon has ordered statues, 
from Sir Francis Chantrey, of his grandfather 
and his grand-uncle, Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, 
—and the University of Edinburgh, a statue from 
the same hand, of James Watt, which will make 
the sixth erected to the memory of that great 
man in this country. Even the statues to the Duke 
of Wellington are fewer in number than those to 
plain James Watt, which, with all becoming respect 
and reverence for the illustrious soldier, says some- 
thing for the intellectual and moral advancement of 
the age. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded the following Telford Premiums :—A 
medal in gold to Josiah Parkes, M. Inst. C.E., for 
his two papers “On Steam Boilers,” and “ On 
Steam Engines, principally with reference to their 
consumption of steam and fuel.” A medal in silver, 
&c. to James Leslie, M. Inst. C.E., for his “ Ac- 
count of the Works of Dundee Harbour,” with plans 
and drawings of the works and the machinery em- 
ployed there. A medal in silver, &c. to Robert 
Mallet, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper “On the 
Corrosion of Cast and Wrought Iron in water.” A 
medal in bronze, &c. to Charles Bourns, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper “ On Setting-out Railway Curves.” 
A medal in bronze, &c, to Henry Chapman, Grad. 
Inst. C.E., for his “ Description and Drawings of a 
Machine for Describing the Profile of a Road.” A 
medal in bronze, &c. to Henry Renton, Grad. Inst. 
C.E., for his “ Description and Drawing of a Self- 
acting Wasteboard on the River Ouse.” Books of 
the value of five guineas, to Eugenius Birch, Grad. 
Inst. C. E., for his “ Drawings and Description of 
the Machine for Sewing Flat Ropes, in use at Hud- 
dart’s Rope Manufactory.” Books of the value of 
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two guineas, to T. J. Maude, Grad. Inst. C. B., for 
his ** Account of the Repairs and Alterations made 
in the Construction of Menai Bridge, in consequence 
of the gale of January 7th, 1839.” Books of the 
value of two guineas, to Andrew Burn, Grad. Inst. 
C.E., for his drawings of a “ Proposed Suspension 
Bridge over the Haslar Lake.” 

Baron Gaerstner, the head of the Building Council 
of Munich, accompanied by six other architects, three 
historical painters, and two decorators, has, it appears, 
left that city for the purpose of visiting Paris, Athens, 
and the principal Italian cities, in search of hints 
for the interior arrangement and decorations of the 
new royal residence now erecting in the Bavarian 
capital under the direction of the first-named artist, 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
at Paris has made several fruitless attempts to elect 
a successor to the late M. Daunon, in its office of 
Perpetual Secretary. At a renewed meeting, held 
for the purpose, M. Naudet had ten votes, and 
M. Burnouf fifteen ; but the absolute majority, ne- 
cessary to the election, is twenty-one. 

Music has of course been put in requisition in 
Paris for the coming occasion of the Imperial 
funeral. M. Halévy has been selected to com. 
pose the march, to whose music the Normandie 
—surrounded by a squadron, composed of all the 
steam-boats on the Seine, covered with richly orna- 
mented tents—is to pass up the river from Rouen 
to Courbevoie. One hundred and fifty musicians 
are engaged for its execution. Auber is employed 
to furnish the instrumental march, which, played by 
two hundred musicians, will hail the passage of the 
warrior dead beneath the triumphal arch at the 
entrance of the Champs Elysées, and accompany 
the procession along the avenue of Neuilly. For 
giving due effect to these pieces, M. Schiliz has made 
thirty trumpets upon a new model and gigantic 
scale. These instruments have been tried at the 
Conservatoire, and are reported to be magnificent in 
tone and effect. 

The French Shilling Concerts are setting an exam- 
ple which some of our more important establishments 
would do well to follow. Being ina languishing state, 
their managers are endeavouring to revive them by 
the acknowledged value or the classical novelty of the 
works produced. The affiche of the Concert Valen- 
tino, for example, displays every evening a grand 
symphony as one moiety of its scheme; and works 
by Taglischbek, Kalliwoda, &c., never dreamed of in 
London, are there fairly performed, to widen the 
sphere of the Parisians’ acquaintance with contem- 
porary compositions. But, “to keep the balance 
true,” there is no passing over the strange frivolities 
perpetrated in the same breath with these more satis- 
factory doings—the organ fantasias, for instance, or 
airs from ‘ La Muette.” The French have not an 
idea of the proper use of this noble instrument: 
yet they are beginning to pay some attention to 
it, and, indeed, to ecclesiastical music in general. To 
illustrate this, we may point to the magnificent organ 
in progress of erection at the restored Cathedral of St. 
Denis. This is the handiwork of MM. Cavaillé- 
Coll, and will be the largest and most perfect instru. 
ment of its kind in France, containing eighty stops— 
those already finished of a very superior tone,—and 
a touch which is presumed to be unparalleled in 
lightness; anew invention having been applied to the 
key-board, for which an Englishman, Mr. Barker, 
has obtained a brevet in France. A new organ, by 
the same builders, has also been ordered for St. Roch. 
We may add, while on the subject, that there isa 
talk of a musical chapel being founded in Notre 
Dame; that the venerable building of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, also thoroughly renovated, and its choir 
windows beautified with painted glass, as richly 
violet as if they were set up to promise a new advent 
of Napoleon, has recently been endowed with an 
energetic and able musical director of its services In 
M. Martin; and that our correspondent heard but 
three weeks ago, in the noble church of St. Eustache, 
a mass, the composition of M. Dietsch, magnificently 
executed, with full orchestra, and attended by 4 
concourse of all classes, reverentially attentive or 
shrewdly critical. The music, in itself, was hardly 
worthy of the strength and care put forth in its pro- 
duction. 

It would seem as if the Oratorio was just now to 
be the favourite form of musical composition : and 
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this not unnaturally, seeing that in the present ex- 
hausted state of melody there is a better chance of 
producing effect by combination than by invention. 
We hear from Germany of one by Herr Mozen, on 
the story of ‘ Job,’ written for male voices only : Herr 
Hering, of Bautzen, has completed another, called 
‘The Holy Night:’ Herr Kapellmeister Drobisch, 
of Augsburg, a third, ‘Moses on Sinai’ Besides 
these, Herr Taubert, Dr. Mendelssohn’s close imita- 
tor, is also employed ona similar work. All these 
yumours have reached us during the week, when the 
Sacred Harmonic Society has, with a most praise- 
worthy enterprise, been giying—what, we trust, may 
prove only the first of a series of home compositions 
—the ‘ Resurrection and Ascension,’ by Dr. Elvey, 
of Windsor,—a work pronounced by those worthy of 
credit, to possess much merit. A rumour long since 
reached us, that Mr. W.S. Bennett has been for 
some time engaged in writing an oratorio—we hope 
it is true. 

And now to come to Hanover Square :—Quem 
Deus vult perdere, &c. The approach of the 17th 
of January, or subscription time, has led us natu- 
milly to inquire what the Philharmonic Directors 
intend to do with their decaying Society during the 
coming season; and the rumours with which the 
inquiry has been answered justify our quotation to 
the fullest. The transfer system of tickets having 
been complained of, as opening a door too easily 
to admission—and, we are sorry to add, mystifica- 
tion—the Directors, it is said, intend to extend it 
next year to gentlemen as well as to ladies! The 
deficiency in strict rehearsal being a fact of Euro- 
pean notoriety,—an additional number of admis- 
sions for the Saturday mornings are to be issued, 
thus virtually paralyzing the exertions of the 
conductor, and degrading a strict practice into a 
bad concert! Vexatious as it is to observe the de- 
struction of a fine establishment, it is better for Art 
that it should proceed rapidly. That London can 
remain many years without an instrumental concert, 
is impossible ; nor can we believe but that the next 
institution formed must be wider in its aims and 
stricter in its management than the Philharmonic. 

The recent death of Mr. Willman, whose health 
had been long in a declining state, leaves a vacancy 
of principal clarinet in our orchestras—though, hap- 
pily, there are now more among us qualified to fill it 
than when he gained his well-deserved position. Be- 
longing to the old school of instrumentalists, he was 
one of the best of the company ; never extravagant, 
and, though not so refined as our requisitions demand 
from a first-rate artist, seldom or never vulgar.— 
The decease of another artist, who was yet more 
renowned in the higher circle where he moved, may 
be here also mentioned—we mean Esslair, the cele- 
brated German actor, who died very recently, at 
Innspruck, aged sixty-eight. 





f DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 
The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
place of the Saviour.” —Times. Also, ‘THE CORONATION of 
Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following distribution took place at the Anni- 
versary Meeting, on Monday, Nov. 30, 1840, with 
respect to the awards of the medals, viz.—One of the 
Royal medals was awarded to Sir John F. W. Her- 
schel, Bart., V.P.R.S., for his paper, entitled, ‘On 
the Chemical Action of Rays of the Solar Spectrum, 
on preparations of Silver and other substances, both 
metallic and non-metallic, and on some Photogenic 
Processes,’ published in the Phil. Trans, for 1840. 
The other Royal medal was awarded to Charles 
Wheatstone, Esq., F.R.S., for his paper, entitled, 
‘Contributions to the Physiology of Vision,’ pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans. for 1838. The Rumford 
medal was awarded to M. Biot, of Paris, For. Mem. 
RS, for his researches in and connected with the 
Circular Polarization of Light. The Copley medal 
for the present year was awarded to Prof. Liebig, 
For. Mem. R.S., for his discoveries in Organic Che- 
mistry, and particularly for his developement of the 
composition and theory of organic radicles. Another 
Copley medal was awarded to M. Sturm, of Paris, 
For. Mem. R.S., for his‘ Mémoire sur la Résolution 





des Equations Numériques,’ published in the Mé- 
moires des Savans Etrangers for 1835. 

New Council for 1840 and 1841 :— 

President—The Marquis of Northampton. V.P. 
and Treasurer—Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., 
M.A. Secretaries—Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; Sa- 
muel Hunter Christie, Esq., M.A. Foreign Secretary 
—John Frederick Daniell, Esq. Other Members of 
the Council_George Biddell Airy , Esq.,.M.A., A.R.; 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., V.P.; Thomas Bell, Esq. ; 
William Thomas Brande, Esq.; Richard Bright, M.D.; 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. ; The Earl of Burlington, 
V.P.; Bryan Donkin, Esq.; William Henry Fitton, 
M.D.; Edward Forster, Esq. ; The Very Rev. George 
Peacock, D.D., V.P.; Richard Phillips, Esq.; The 
Rev. Baden Powell; Major Edward Sabine, R.A.,V.P.; 
Lieut-Col. William H. Sykes; Rev. Robert Willis, 
M.A. 

The Fellows whose names are printed in Italics 
were not Members of the last Council. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The Viscount de Santarem, of Paris, was elected a 
Foreign Corresponding Member. 

1,__The secretary read an extract of a letter from 
Major Rawlinson, dated Kabal, June 1840, from 
which it appears that that gentleman was about to 
proceed to Kandahar, from whence he thinks he 
shall be able to send to the Society one or two me- 
moirs before the end of the year. He adds, that ere 
long we shall see the result of the geographical ex- 
plorations that have been going on for the last few 
years, in a grand map of Afghanistan, to be published 
by the India government. Major Rawlinson also 
states that he has collected materials for a revision of 
the comparative geography of Sindh and the Indus, 


case, says Mr. Ainsworth, I know, of springs of pure 
asphalt in Western Asia. The party halted for the 
night (the 19th) at the foot of a Tel on the banks of 
the Tigris, below the tomb of Haggi Ali, from which 
it bore S. 30.W. Starting again in the morning 
(Monday 20th), the party entered upon an extensive 
plain. The banks of the Tigris were well wooded, 
and picturesque. The quantity of large wood is 
greater than on the Euphrates; and the resources for 
steam navigation are very great. After passing a 
brackish rivulet coming from the Wadi-el-Haekmar 
some steep cliffs, advancing upon the river, forced 
them to turn inwards upon the uplands, where they 
came in sight of Kal-ah-Shirkat, situated in the 
midst of a beautiful meadow, well wooded, and 
watered by a small tributary of the Tigris. The 
sight of Kal-ah-Shirkat filled the travellers with 
wonder. The mound, which was in some places sixty 
feet high, and, at the side 909 yards in extent, was 
built up in great part of sun-burnt bricks, but with- 
out intervening layers of reeds. On the northern face, 
which is the most perfect, as well as the highest, the 
travellers observed the remains of a wall of hewn 
stones, bevelled and fitted with the greatest nicety. 
In a subterranean passage they found the head of a 
small urn; at the southern extremity they observed 
four round towers built of burnt-bricks nine inches 
deep, and thirteen inches in width outwards, but only 
ten inwards, so as to adapt them for being built in a 
circle. These towers were probably wells, connected 
with the Tigris. Over the whole surface were traces 
of foundations of stone edifices, with abundance of 
bricks and pottery; the whole is bounded by a ditch. 
After much search, Mr. Rassam found a brick on 
which were well defined and indubitable arrow- 
headed characters. Mr. Ainsworth mentions the fact, 
interesting to travellers, that although a fire may 
keep off the larger animals, it is no security against 





and that he has made the discovery, that the position 
of the Arabian capital of Mansurah is in the vicinity 
of the Manshur lake, or 180 miles from the position 
near Hydrabad where it has hitherto been placed, to 
the serious distortion of all dependent sites. He fur- 
ther communicates the intelligence, that Mr. Edward 
Conolly (brother of the traveller) has lately made an 
interesting journey through Seistan. 

2.—A paper was then read from Mr. Ainsworth, 
being an account of an excursion from Mosil to 
Kal-ah-Shirkat and Al Hadhr. The party, consist- 
ing of Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Mitford, Mr. Layard and 
Mr. Rassam, besides an Arab of Tunis, left Mosiil 
on the 18th April. They first traversed the alluvial 
plain south of the city where they found barley in 
ear, and beans in flower ; fig, almond and mulberry 
trees were in full bloom, but the pistachio as yet only 
budding. On the sandy deposits of the river, the 
water-melon had put forth its cotyledons, and doves 
and quails had returned a few days before from 
their migrations. The river being high, they turned 
up the rocky uplands west of the ruinous building, 
called El Kasr, in Lieut. Lynch’s map, but better 
known at Mosil as El Seramém. The Jubilah range 
of hills, consisting of gypsum and lacustrine and 
marine limestone, end near this spot, and were now 
clad with a beautiful vegetation. Crossing this range, 
and leaving the village of Bujiyari on their left, they 
descended upon another alluvial plain, which was 
cultivated, and in which were situated the villages of 
Oraig and Kobnil Aabid, inhabited by Arabs pastur- 
ing their flocks on the Jubilah hills. At the end of 
the plain, are the village and baths of Hammam Ali, 
much frequented by the better classes from Baghdad 
and Mosil. The spring is abundant, evolving hydro- 
sulphurous acid, and giving off much bitumen: the 
water is sapid, and its temperature 116.6 Fahr. 
Leaving Hammam Ali, they crossed an extensive plain 
or Hawi, near the middle of which is the valley of 
Saffatus, the Jeyush of Lynch’s map: turning thence 
to the right, they came to the ruined village of 
Jehaina, after which their route continued over ver- 
dant prairies, till they arrived at Wadil Gasab, or 
the valley of reeds. They then approached the 
Tigris a few miles below the tomb of Sultan Abdallah, 
which was the extreme point reached by the Eu- 
phrates steamer in 1839. They next passed some 
bituminous springs covering a space 100 yards in 
width and 500 long, leaving to the west the low 
hills called Tel Gayara which separate the Wadil 
Gasab from the plains of the south. This is the only 


the smaller. A serpent, he says, found its way into 
| the fire, though they were sitting round it, and at Al 
| Hadhr the same thing occurred with regard to a scor- 
| pion, while hundreds of coleopterous insects kept 
wandering round the verge of the ashes. On Tuesday 
| the 21st they left Kal-ah-Shirkat, keeping a little to 

the south of Wadi el Meheih, travelling over a con- 

tinued prairie of grass and flowering plants,and having 
| crossed the Ain-el-Thelleb, with a little stagnant 
water in it, they arrived at a ridge of limestone hills, 
whence they had an extensive view, but without yet 
discovering the ruins of Al Hadhr: they, however, 
ascertained the termination of the Hamrdn range of 
hills, which has hitherto been incorrectly laid down. 
At length, after being cruelly disappointed in taking 
some craggy hills for the sought-for Al Hadhr, the 
travellers discovered the ruins on the 22nd. “They 
presented,” says the narrator, “ a magnificent appear- 
ance; and the distance at which the tall bastions 
appeared to rise, as by enchantment, out of the wil- 
derness, excited our surprise ; we were filled with 
wonder and admiration, no doubt in great part due, 
not only to the splendour of the ruins, but also to the 
strange place where the traveller meets with them 
in media solitudine, as Ammianus so briefly, but cor- 
rectly expresses it.” They found Arabs encamped 
here, seated by a spare camel-dung fire ; these were 
of the Lamid branch of the Shammar tribe, and 
were very troublesome to the travellers by their 
urgent inquiries as to where the treasure lay, which 
they had come to seek for. They were, however, 
ultimately left to themselves, partly in consequence 
of Mr. Rassam’s explaining to them the real object 
of their visit, and partly in consequence of a report 
having spread among them, that the travellers were 
followed by an army. The ruins of Al Hadhr 
were now examined in detail, and as Mr. Ainsworth’s 
party had more leisure for observation, than Dr. 
Ross, who, it may be remembered, was, when he 
visited this place, stripped to his shirt by the Arabs, 
and narrowly escaped with his life, they have been 
enabled to see either what had escaped Dr. Ross’s 
observation, or what, from the continual change these 
tuins are undergoing, has been exposed since his visit. 
We cannot go at length into the detailed description 
of Al Hadhr, nor abridge it without mutilation: we 
will merely observe that from the variety in the cha- 
racter and dress of the sculptured heads, and from 
other circumstances, it seems difficult to determine 
by whom or when Al Hadhr was built. On the face 
of the wall are two inscriptions, one in Chaldeic and 
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the other in Arabic, both cut in the stones, and evident- 
ly more modern than the building itself. The first ap- 
pears to be the lament of some Jews of the captivity, 
and the second stating that the building was repaired 
by Mesid Ibn Mowdad Ibn Tamanki, in the year of 
the Hegira 586, a.p. 1170. With regard to the name 
of Al Hadhr, it appears to be a corruption of Hatre, 
or Hatre from it, which in Arabie means the dwellers 
in cities, in opposition to the Bedwin or roving tribes; 
but it has also a more antique Chaldawan meaning ; 
Hutra or Hatra meaning sceptre, and by extension 
the seat of government; and Al Hadhr may be hence 
derived, and more probably was so, as the city seems 
to have had a Chaldi origin. The river Thurthar, on 
which Al Hadhr stands, has its source in the Sinjar 
hills; its waters are brackish, and it is said to lose itself 
in the salt lake of El Milk. The red sandstone rocks 
of Mesopotamia furnish rock-salt west of Al Hadhr. 
On the 23rd the travellers turned back towards 
Mosil. They forded the Thurthar, and struck right 
across the prairies ; after an hour and a half they 
came to the Wadi el Hamrah, or red valley; they 
next reached the western prolongation of the Tel 
Nejin, and, two hours afterwards, the Wadil Gasab, 
studded with the tents of agricultural Arabs. Beyond 
this plain they entered upon the Jubilah hills; after 
which, a dark night coming on, they lost their way, 
but eventually reached the ruin of Kidhr Ellias, from 
whence, says Mr. Ainsworth, the road to Most was 
familiar to me. They reached the gates of the town 
a little before midnight, after a journey of sixty 
English miles ; but as the Kaptchi could not be pre- 
vailed upon to open the gates at that hour, they 
were compelled to pass the night outside in their wet 
clothes, The paper concluded with an enumeration 
of the plants found in the region traversed. With 
respect to the phanerogamous plants, Mr. Ainsworth 
remarks that of forty species which he collected near 
Mosil, thirty are familiar British meadow or wayside 
plants. 

5.—The following letter was read from Governor 
Gawler, dated Adelaide, June 25, 1840. 

**My dear Washington,—I have just received yours 


of the 16th of December last, noticing the accounts 
sent from hence, of Mr. Eyres’ Port Lincoln journey. 
You and all the lovers of geographical science in 
Europe will be gratified at learning that “ the pro- 
phecy,” as you are pleased to call it, of Mr. Eyres 
being the man to cross to Port Essington, is in a very 


promising course of accomplishment. The Register 
of the 20th, which you will receive by this mail,con- 
tains an account of his starting from Adelaide on the 
18th (Waterloo day) to endeavour, under God’s good 
providence, to plant the British flag as nearly as pos- 
sible on the tropic of Capricorn, in longitude 135° or 
6°, he purposes to be at the head of Spencer's Gulf 
about the 2nd of July ; the government cutter /Vater- 
witch isto meet him there, so as to enable him to 
start fair for the interior, with a full stock of provi- 
sions. He will first examine Lake Torrens, and send 
me an account of it by the Waterwitch returning. 
He is to be absent about six months; I have strong- 
ly advised him not te attempt Port Essington, unless 
extraordinary facilities should present themselves. 
Our colonists are very enthusiastic in the attempt, 
but we want means: cannot the society help us 
either by money or by representations to the Govern- 
ment? With 60002. I would engage, under God's 
blessing, to throw open the whole continent of Austra- 
lia within two years after the receipt of the order for 
the necessary funds,—four six months’ journeys at 
10002. each, and 20002. for unforeseen expenses. We 
have the men to try it, and the position from which 
it ought to be attempted. You will see accounts of 
a recent trip of mine to Eyria (the Port Lincoln pen- 
insula) in the Registers of the 16th and 23rd May 
last: the map of it, with others of Lake Flinders 
(lagoon seen from the mast-head), Lake Alexandria, 
the S. E. branch of the Murray, and others, go to the 
commissioners, 6, Adelphi Terrace, by this mail. I 
wish I could send duplicates to the R. G.S., but our 
surveyors and draughtsmen are worked beyond their 
powers in absolutely unavoidable duties. Sturt is 
very well—a warm friend and valuable assistant to 
me. Were you not pleased to learn that Mrs. Sturt 
was the first white woman to float on Lake Alexan- 
dria and the Murray? This is really a delightful 
country, let grumblers and detractors talk as they 
will: vast extents of agricultural, pastoral, and useful 





forest-land, extensively watered without artificial 
means, and every facility for bringing these last al- 
most universally into effect: between the gulfs and 
the Murray there is comfortable accommodation for a 
population of 200,000 souls: we have now between 
13 and 14,600.—Ever yours, Grorce Gaw Ler.” 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 21.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 

Capt. Sir H. Dillon, R.N., Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm, and A. W. Ravenscroft, Esq. were elected. 

The reading of the Report of the Committee in- 
stituted by the Government of India for the examina- 
tion of the coalbeds found in various parts of that 
country, was concluded. 

The Honorary Secretary then read a paper ‘On 
the Intermixture of Buddhism and Brahmanism in 
the Religion of the Hindus of the Dekhin,’ by the 
Rey. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay.—The writer ob- 
serves, that the extensive spread of Buddhism in the 
Dekhin is proved, not only by the well-known 
caverns of Ellora, Karli, Ajanta, and Salsette, but 
by numerous smaller excavations found throughout 
the country, several of which contain inscriptions in | 
the Cave character, with dagobas, and other Bud- 
dhist relics; and that in all probability,it once had a | 
decided superiority over Brahmanism. It was a re- 
ligion of reason, in opposition to that of tradition, as 
represented by Brahmanism. It rejected all that | 
was repugnant to reason ; while the Brahmans con- 
sidered themselves bound to perform all that was in- | 
culcated by tradition, without reference to its ration- 
ality. It appears that Buddhism had influence 
enough to procure the abolition of many practices of 
the Brahmans, some of which have never been re- 
stored; among them are the killing of crows for 
sacrifice, the killing of animals generally in the | 
sacred feasts held in honour of ancestors, and the 
marrying of a deceased brother’s wife, all inculeated 
in the sacred books, and practised in ancient times. 
Other matters, also abolished under the same in- 
fluence, have been restored with the ascendency of 
Brahmanism, such as the sacrifice to fire, and the 
self-torturing austerities of the Sanydsas. The | 
Doctor admits that pure Buddhism no longer exists 
in modern India; but the Jains, a sect evidently | 
allied to the Buddhists, are numerous; and the | 
Mabrattas, themselves, trace the origin or restoration | 
of their religion to Sankara Acharya, who flourished | 
about a thousand years ago; and whom they consider | 
an avatéra of Siva, raised up to destroy Buddhism. | 
A curious instance of the influence of Buddhism upon | 
Brahmanism is the transformation of the Buddhist | 
devotees Vithoba and Rokhami into Hindu gods; | 
though perhaps not so extraordinary as the meta- | 
morphosis of Buddha himself into an avatdra of | 
Vishnu, sent down to propagate error, in order that | 
men should not go to heaven in such numbers as to | 
incommode the gods! It appears that in order to | 
render Vithoba and Rokhami more Brahminical in | 
their appearance, they are regularly clothed, and that | 
cloth is annually purchased for the purpose. A sin- | 
gular law-suit arose a few years ago from a circum- | 
stance connected with this practice, at a village near | 
Poonah. At this place the cast-off apparel of the 
gods became the perquisite of the family employed as 
dressers ; and it was not unreasonably expected that 
the wear and tear of cloth would not be very great; 
but somehow it happened that the clothes were 
always so worn at the end of every year that the gods 
were not fit to be seen in them. On investigation it 
appeared, that the cunning image dresser, to enhance 
the value of his office, had on every occasion of a 
marriage or a festival, been so bold as to borrow the 
god’s dress overnight, taking care always to restore 
it the next morning, early enough to prevent dis- 
covery. The practice was not denied, but the case 
was dismissed by the judge as not coming within his 
jurisdiction. Many Brahmans of the present day are 
hostile to the claims of Vithoba, and assert that his 
great temple at Pandhapur was originally a Jain 
temple, bought from the Jains by a party of Brah- 
mans, who still pay a quit-rent to the descendants of 
the original possessor. In the reign of Mahadeo 
Rao Peshwa, an attempt}was made to induce the 
government to prohibit a worship not sanctioned by 
Veda or Purana ; but the plan was defeated by Nana 
Farnavis, who was attached to the opposite party. 





hapur with Buddhism, is the fact, that within the 
precincts all distinction of caste ceases. This is 
quite contrary to Brahmanism, but accords with 
Buddhism, and exists also in the temple of Jagan. 
nath, in Orissa, where Buddhism prevailed very ex- 
tensively in ancient times, as appears from the still 
existing remains found there. The Doctor adduces 
other facts toshow that the Hindus are by no means 
so unchangeable in their religious practices as they 
are generally believed to be; among others, that 
many of them present offerings to Mohammedan 
pirs, and worship at Mohammedan tombs ; and that 
he has himself seen at Poonah two or three hundred 
Hindus actively engaged in celebrating the Moslem 
festival of Hassan and Hussein. He concludes with 
the opinion that further researches into Hindu prae- 
tices will show that this supposed unalterable people 
have been constantly undergoing a change in their 
religious opinions, which has been unknown only be- 
cause it has not been more diligently sought for.—At 
the conclusion of the paper Colonel Sykes remarked, 
it was a singular coincidence that he had himself a 
paper in the press, which agreed with the opinion of 
Dr. Stevenson, as to the identity of Buddha and 
Jagannath; and that he had himself seen several 
figures exhibited as Sivas, which had originally been 
Buddhas, but altered in some of their more charac. 
teristic features by zealous Brahmans. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


€ On the Corrosion of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Water,’ by Robert Mallet—This communication is 
one of those forwarded to the Institution in conse- 
quence of the Council having considered this subject 
a suitable one to compete for the Telford Premiums; 
and the author having been long engaged in making 
experiments on this subject at the request of the 
British Association, refers in the introductory part of 
this paper to the contents of that report, which may 
be viewed as a “ précis” of the state of our knowledge 
on the subject to the year 1839, together with ori- 
ginal researches forming the basis of the present 
results. This communication is accompanied by a 
most elaborate set of tables of results. From these 
it appears, that the metallic destruction or corrosion 
of the iron is a maximum in clear sea water of the 
temperature of 115° F.—that it is nearly,as great in 
foul sea water—and a minimum in clear fresh river 
water. Iron under certain circumstances is subject 
to a peculiar increase of corrosive action—as, for 
instance, cast-iron piling at the mouth of tidal rivers 
—from the following cause. The salt water being 
of greater density than the fresh, forms at certain 
times of tide an under current, while the upper or 
surface water is fresh ; these two strata of different 
constitution coming in contact with the metal, a 
voltaic pile of one solid and two fluid elements is 
formed ; one portion of the metal will be in a posi- 
tive state of electrical action with respect to the 
other, and the corrosive action on the former portion 
is augmented. The lower end of an iron pile, for 
instance, under the circumstances just mentioned, 
will be positive with respect to the other, and the 
corrosion of the lower part will be augmented by the 
negative state of the upper portion, while the upper 
will be itself preserved in the same _ proportion. 
From this theoretical view may be deduced the 
important practical conclusion, that the lower parts 
of all castings subject to this increased action should 
have increased scantling. The increased corrosive 
action of fowl sea water may be referred to the quan- 
tity of hydrosulphuric acid disengaged from putri- 
fying animal matter in the mud, converting the 
hydrated oxides and carbonate of iron into various 
sulphurets, which again are rapidly oxidized further 
under certain conditions, and becoming sulphates are 
washed away. Hence the rapid decay of iron in the 
sewage of large cities, and of the bolts of marine 
engines exposed to the bilge water. The corrosive 
action being least in fresh water way be partly refer- 
red to this being a worse voltaic conducting fluid 
than salt water. It appears also that wrought iron 
suffers the greatest loss by corrosion in hot sea water; 
which fact has led the author to inquiries, with re- 
ference to marine boilers, at what point of concen- 
tration of the salt water, whether when most dilute, 
after the common salt has begun to deposit, or at @ 
farther stage of concentration, the corrosive action 





Another reason for connecting the temple of Pand- 


on wrought iron is the greatest, and he points out 
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the important practical use which can be made of 
this information. It appears also, that the removal 
of the exterior skin of a casting greatly increases the 
corrosive action of salt water and its combined air, 
so that the index of corrosion under these circum- 
stances is net much less than that of wrought iron, 
and in clear river water is greater. It farther appears, 
that chilled cast iron corrodes faster than the same 
sort of cast iron cast in green sand, and that the size, 
gantling, and perhaps form of a casting, are elements 
in the rate of its corrosion in water, The explana- 
tion of these facts is to be found in the want of 
homogeneity of substance, and the consequent for- 
mation of numerous voltaic couples, by whose action 
the corrosion is promoted. It is also observable that 
the corroded surface of all these chilled specimens is 
tubular. It appears also that, in castings of equal 
weight, those of massive scantling have proportion- 
ately greater durability than those of attenuated ribs 
and feathers. Hence appears also the great advan- 
tage of having all castings, particularly those intended 
to be submerged, cooled in the sand, so as to insure 
the greatest possible uniformity of texture. The 
principles now stated afford an explanation of the 
fict often observed, that the back ribs of cast-iron 
sheet piling decay much faster than the faces of the 
piles. It is also probable that castings in dry sand 
and loam will, for these reasons, be more durable 
than those cast in green sand. ‘The general result 
of all these experiments gives a preference to the 
Welsh cast iron for aquatic purposes, and to those 
which possess closeness of grain. Generally, the 
more homogeneous, the denser and closer grained, 
and the less graphytic, the smaller is the index of 
corrosion for any given specimen or make of cast 
iron. The author next proceeds to the important 
question of the protection afforded by paints and 
varnishes. White lead perishes at once in foul 
water, both fresh and salt ; and caoutchouc dissolved 
in petroleum appears the most durable in hot water, 
and asphaltum varnish or boiled coal tar laid on 
while the iron is hot under all circumstances. The 


anc paint, which is now so much noticed as an arti- 
cle of commerce, the author has analyzed, and states 


its composition as 
Sulphuret lead 
Oxide zine 
Metallic zine 
Sesqui-oxide iron 





It may, @ priori, be considered likely to produce a 
most excellent body for a sound and durable paint 
under water. The black oxide of manganese has no 
advantages but that of being a powerful drier. The 
defects of all oil paints arise from the instability of 
their bages; the acids which enter into the consti- 
tution of all fixed oils readily quit their weakly posi- 
tive organic bases to form salts with the oxides of the 
metal on which they may be laid. Hence we must 
look for improvements in cur paints to those sub- 
stances among the organic groups which have greater 
stability than the fat or fixed oils, and which, in the 
place of being acid or Haloid, are basic or neutral. 
The heavy oily matter obtained from the distillation 
of resin, called “resenien,” and eupion, obtained 
from rapeseed oil, have valuable properties as the 
bases of paints. Accompanying tables contain the 
results as to the corrosion of cast iron in sea water 
when exposed in Voltaic contact with various alloys 
of copper and zine, copper and tin, or either of these 
metals separately, per square inch of surface. It ap- 
pears that neither brass nor gun-metal has any electro- 
chemical protective power over iron in water, but on 
the contrary promotes its corrosion. This question 
8 only a particular case of the following general 
question; viz. if there be three metals, A, B, C, 
whereof A is electro-positive, and C electro-negative, 
With respect to B, and capable of forming various 
alloys, 2A -+C....A+C....A+2C: then if B 
be immersed in a solvent fluid in the presence of A, 
B will be electro-chemically preserved, and A cor- 
toded, ard vice versd. If B be so immersed in the 
presence of C, B will be dissolved or corroded, and 
C electro-chemically preserved ; the amount of loss 
sustained in either case being determined according 
to Faraday’s “ general law of Volta-equivalents.” The 
tables show that the loss sustained by cast iron in sea 


surface of the same cast iron in contact with copper, | 
is 8.23 : 11.37; and when the cast iron was in con- | 
tact with an alloy containing 7 atoms of copper and 

1 of zine, the ratio was 8.23 : 13.21; so that the ad- | 
dition in this proportion of an electro-positive metal | 
to the copper produces an alloy (a new metal, in fact) 
with higher electro-negative powers, in respect to cast | 
iron, than copper itself. The author discusses many | 
results equally remarkable, and is therefore enabled | 
to suggest by its chemical notation the alloy of * no | 
action,” or that which in the presence of iron and a 

solvent would neither accelerate nor retard its solu- | 
tion, one of the components of this alloy being | 
slightly electro-negative, and the other slightly elec- 
tro-positive, with respect to cast iron. These results 
will also enable some advances to be made towards 
the solution of the important problem proposed by 
the author in his former report, viz. “ the obtaining 
a mode of electro-chemical protection, such that 
while the metal (iron) shall be preserved, the pro- 
tector shall not be acted on, and the protection of 
which shall be invariable. Another table exhibits 
especially the results of the action of sea water on 
cast iron in the presence of copper and tin or their 
alloys. It appears that copper and tin being both 
electro-negative with respect to cast iron, all their 
alloys increase or accelerate the rate of corrosion of 
cast iron ina solvent, though in very variable degrees ; 
the maximum increase is produced by tin alone, 
thus indicating that this metal (contrary to what was 
previously believed) is more electro-negative to cast 
iron than copper. Hence the important practical 
deduction, that, where submerged, works in iron must 
be in contact with either alloy, viz. brass or gun metal ; 
common brass, or copper and zinc, is much to be 
preferred. These experiments will also serve to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of many of the patented so- 
called preservatives from oxidation, which are brought 
before the public with so much parade. The author 
lastly proceeds to the subject of the specific gravity 
of cast iron, tables of which are added to the pre- 
ceding. The specific gravities here recorded were 
taken on equal sized.cubes of the several cast irons 
cut by the planing machine, from bars of equal size, 
cast at the same temperature, in the same way, and 
cooled in equal times. Many of these results differ 
considerably from those given by Dr. Thompson and 
Mr. Fairbairn; which the author refers to the pro- 
bability that those of Dr. Thompson were taken from 
pieces of the raw pig, and those of Mr. Fairbairn by 
weighing in air equal bulks cut from the mass by 
the chisel and file, by which latter process the vol- 
ume is liable to condensation. The experiments of 
Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson seem to 
show that the ultimate strength of cast iron is in the 
ratio of some function of the specific gravity depen- 
dent upon the following conditions: viz. 1. the bulk 
of the casting; 2. the depth or head of metal under 
which the casting was made ; 3. the temperature at 
which the iron was poured into the mould ; and 4r 
the rate at which the casting was cooled. In another 
table all the irons experimented on are arranged in 
classes, according to the character of the fracture: for 
which purpose the terms—l1. silvery, 2. micaceous, 
3. mottled, 4. bright grey, 5. dull grey, and 6. dark 
grey, have been adopted by the author as a sufficient 
basis on which to rest a uniform system of nomen- 
clature for the physical characters of all cast irons, 
as recognizable by their fracture; and it is to be 
wished that experimenters in future would adopt 
this or some other uniform system of description, in 
place of the vague and often incorrect characteristics 
commonly attached to the appearance of the fracture 
of cast iron. A twelfth and last table contains the 
results of a set of experiments on the important sub- 
ject of the increase of density conferred on cast iron, 
by being cast under a considerable head of metal, 
the amount of which condensation had not been 
previously reduced to numbers. It shows this in- 
crease of density in large castings, for every 2 feet in 
depth, from 2 to 14 feet deep of metal. A very rapid 
increase of density takes place at first, and below 4 
feet in depth a nearly uniform increment of conden- 
sation. ‘The importance of these results is obvious ; 
for, if the ultimate cohesion of castings is as some 
function of their specific gravity, the results of experi- 
ments in relation to strength, made on castings of dif- 








Jerent magnitudes, or cast under different heads, can 


water, as compared to the loss sustained by an equal | only be made comparable by involving their variable 


specific gravities in the calculation. 

* On the Stamping Engines in Cornwall.’ By John 
Samuel Enys.—The process of stamping or reducing 
the ores of tin, in Cornwall, by means of iron stamp- 
heads, which crush the ore in falling upon it, was 
formerly effected in mills worked by water power. 
These have been, from economical and other reasons, 
for the most part superseded by the use of steam ; 
and even with inferior engines, the result has been 
such as to enable the poorer portions of the lode 
(which were frequently left in the mine) to be now 
advantageously worked. The work performed by the 
stamping engines was reported with that of the pump- 
ing engines, and showed the duty to be from 16 to 
25 million pounds raised one foot high by one bushel 
of coal, as estimated from the actual weight of the 
stamp-heads. The engines appropriated for this pur- 
pose were generally old double-acting engines of in- 
ferior character, and not unfrequently in a bad state 
of repair. The use of expansive steam was tried with 
good efiect upon them, and induced Mr. James Sims 
to build an engine calculated more fully to develope 
the advantages of this principle. He accordingly, 
in the year 1835, erected one at the Charlestown 
mines. It was a single-acting engine, communicating 
the movement direct to the cam shaft for lifting the 
stampers without the intervention of wheel-work. 
The first reported duty, in December, 1835, was 43 
millions, which was two-fifths more than had pre- 
viously been performed by stamping engines. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Sims erected other engines of similar 
construction, and from them may be taken the re- 
ported duty in April, 1840 :— 

Charlestown Mines ..............++- 59,589,884 Ib. 
Carn Brae 57,611,073 ,, 
Wheal Ketley ................+++. 58,748,452 ,, 

This increased duty induced other engineers to 
turn their attention to the subject ; and they have 
constructed engines which equal these duties; the 
chief variation being the adoption of double action, 
which seems generally to be preferred. 

* On the Effects of the Worm on Kyanized Tim- 
ber exposed to the Action of Sea Water, and on the 
use of Greenheart Timber from Demerara, in the 
same situations.” By J. B. Hartley.—There are 
probably few ports in England where the inconveni- 
ence resulting from the attacks of marine worms 
( Teredo navalis) on the timber of the dock gates and 
other works exposed to their action, is more severely 
felt than at Liverpool. MKyanized oak timber has 
been tried, and found to be perforated by the worm 
in the same time as unprepared wood. Some oak 
planks two inches and a half thick, Kyanized at the 
Company's yard, were used on the west entrance 
gates of the Clarence Half-tide Basin, and in four- 
teen months were completely destroyed. Several 
similar instances of the non-efficiency of the Kyan- 
ized timber are given; and the author proceeds to 
designate the timber which resists best in such situa- 
tions. He considers that Teak is less liable to injury 
than English woods, and instances the inner gates of 
the Clarence dock, which have been built for ten 
years, and at present are but slightly attacked. The 
timber which he prefers for dock works is the Green- 
heart, imported from Demerara. Of its power to 
resist the attacks of worms, he gives many proofs. 

* Description of an Instrument for describing the 
Profile of Roads. By Henry Chapman.—The 
object of the author in the invention of this instru- 
ment was to facilitate the mode of making a preli- 
minary survey for railways by a machine of a simple 
construction, and composed of very few moving 
parts, which may be thus described. A light frame 
with springs and upon four wheels carries the ma- 
chinery, to which a rotary movement is communi- 
cated from one of the wheels, which is keyed fast 
upon its axle. A double-threaded screw and a series 
of wheel-work give motion to a cylinder, upon which 
a length of paper is coiled , this cylinder revolves, 
and moves simultaneonsly in the direction of its axis. 
A pencil which moves parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, marks a line upon it, with a velocity vary- 
ing according to the inclination of the road, and is 
so arranged, that when the machine is passing along 
a level, the motion of the penci! will equal that of 
the cylinder. In ascending inclined planes, it will 
be retarded, and in descending, it will be accelerated. 
By these means a rising or falling line will be accue 
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rately drawn. This variation in the action of the 
pencil is accomplished by means of a friction-wheel 
working against a cone, the different diameters of 
which regulate and determine the speed. The posi- 
tion of the friction-wheel upon the cone is deter- 
mined by the change of position of a pendulum 
vibrating within a case which is filled with a dense 
fluid, for the purpose of rendering its action more 
uniform. The machine will trace a section of a road 
in lengths of five miles upon each sheet of paper, to 
a horizontal scale of twenty chains per mile, and to 
a vertical scale of 200 feet to an inch. That no in- 
convenience may be felt from the smallness of the 
scale, the instrument is furnished with scales with 
sliding verniers, from which memoranda can be 
made of the distance run, and of the variations above 
or below the datum line. These memoranda are 
made upon a strip of paper, which is fastened on a 
table, along which an index travels at a velocity 
corresponding with that of the paper onthe cylinder; 
so that the strip of paper being afterwards laid upon 
the section, the points marked may be squared down 
without using the scales. When the distance of five 
miles is passed over, a bell gives notice of the work- 
ing machinery being disengaged ; the section is re- 
moved ; a fresh sheet of paper is introduced, and, as 
the pencil maintains its position, the section will be 
carried on continuously. 

‘On the Efflux of Gaseous Fluids under Pressure.’ 
By Charles Hood, &c.—The theoretical determina- 
tion of the velocity with which gaseous fluids are dis- 
charged through tubes and apertures, has frequently 
been investigated by mathematicians; and as the 
question is one of importance in various branches of 
practical science, the author examines the several 
theorems which have been proposed for its elucida- 
tion, and compares them with the results obtained by 
experimental researches. Dr. Papin, in 1686, ap- 
pears to have first ascertained the law of efllux to be 
the same for both elastic and inelastic fluids, and 
the majority of the writers on the subject since his 
time have adopted as the fundamental data of their 
calculations, the hydrodynamic law of spouting fluids, 
by which the velocity of discharge is found to be pro- 
portional to the square root of the height of the 
superincumbent column of homogeneous fluid. The 
author investigates particularly the methods of cal- 
culation proposed by Dr. Gregory, Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert, Mr. Sylvester, Mr. Tredgold, and M. Montgolfier, 
and points out the differences which exist in their 
several methods. That of Mr. Sylvester is the only 
one which differs in any considerable degree from 
the simple law above stated ; and his calculation is 
based upon the supposition that the respective co- 
lumns of light and heavy air represent two unequal 
weights suspended by a cord, hanging over a pulley 
—by which mode of calculation, in the cases selected 
by the author for comparison, a result is obtained of 
only about one-third the amount given by the other 
methods, These calculations are compared with some 
experiments made by Sir John Guest at the Dowlais 
Tron Works, and also of Mr. Dufrenoy at the Clyde 
and at the Butterly Iron Works, recorded by him in 
his report to the Director-General of Mines in France. 
The results are tabulated ; giving the pressure of the 
blast, the area of discharge, the velocity of the blast, 
the quantity of air ascertained by experiment, and 
the quantity shown by the several methods of calcu- 
lation. From all these comparisons the author draws 
the conclusion that the method of calculation pro- 
posed by Montgolfier is the most accurate, as it is 
also the most simple. If the pressure be ascertained 
in inches of mercury, it is only necessary to find the 
column of air in feet equivalent to the pressure, and 
to multiply this number (as in the common case of 
gravitating bodies) by sixty-four feet, and then the 
square root of this product will give the velocity of 
discharge in feet per second. The equivalent height 
of the column of air in feet is found by multiplying 
the number of inches of mercury by 11,230, and divid- 
ing the product by 12, mercury being 11,230 times 
the weight of air. Allowing for a small loss by fric- 
tion in the quantity found by experiment, the 
agreement between the theoretical and experimental 
quantities is extremely near. Rules are likewise 
given for applying these calculations to other gases 
of different specific gravities, which are also appli- 
cable to chimney draughts and to the expansion of 
air by heat. 





Boranicat Socitety.—Nov. 20.—J. Reynolds, Esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—The following specimens 
were exhibited, presented by H. C. Watson, Esq.: 
Saxifraga sarmentacea, having the parts of the flowers 
foliaceous, the seed vessel being transformed into two 
leaves, and the seeds into very small leaf buds re- 
sembling the young plants on the runners; Geranium 
pusillum, in which the branches terminated in umbels, 
imperfectly formed by the multiplication and adhe- 
sion of flowers and their stalks, the petals being 
mostly green and imperfect.—The following papers 
were read; * Extracts from letters from Dr. W. H. 
Wilshire,’ (ante, p. 926); the conclusion of Mr. 
James Harvey’s paper ‘On Mikania Guaco.’ 


Microscoricat Socrety.—Nov. 25.—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq. in the chair—A paper was read by Dr. 
Farre on certain phenomena occurring in the genus 
Nitella, as illustrative of the paper read by Mr. 
Bowerbank, (Athen. p. 876) at the last meeting, on 
the structure of a fossil wood from Herne Bay. The 
author, after referring to that portion of Mr. Bower- 
bank’s paper, which described the fossil wood as 
exhibiting numerous vessels, filled with hollow spheri- 
cal bodies of various sizes, proceeded to describe a 
very similar structure, which he had observed in some 
recent specimens of Nitella flexilis. The plant had 
been kept alive in water, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the circulation, and a week after this had ceased, 
several of the joints were found to be occupied by 
numerous spherical bodies, which varied in size from 
one-half, to one-eighth of the diameter of the tubes, 
and were of a rich brown colour. These brown 
bodies were very regular in form; but most of them 
exhibited, at the point which was nearest the sur- 
face of the tube, a slight flattening, or cup-like 
depression, which remained after they were extracted 
from the tube. These singular bodies appeared to 
have been formed out of the green particles of the 
walls of the plant, and the green circulating matter 
of the interior, which had collected together in sphe- 
rical masses, leaving the wat!s of those joints which 
contained them as transparent as glass. In other 
joints they were seen in progress of formation in 
different stages, and mixed with the green matter. 
On tearing open the brown bodies, they were found 
to contain the ordinary green particles of the plant. 
After their complete formation, no further change was 
observed to take place in them. Their purpose was 
unknown, but they appeared to be identical with the 
spherical bodies discovered in the vessels of the fossil 
wood, which, however, was evidently a dicotyledonous 
structure, probably belonging to the genus Piper. 

A paper was read by Mr. E. J. Quekett, on the 
effects of moisture and dryness, in causing various 
alterations in the form and conditions of many of 
the organs of plants, in which it was shown that 
there was always some peculiar structure and ar- 
rangement of the tissues, in those parts where these 
effects are most manifest. The presence of moisture 
was shown to exert the following properties: 1st, 
to cause many closed seed-vessels to open. 2nd, 
to cause parts in a state of contraction to expand, 
and 3rd, to cause those parts, which dryness had 
separated, to resume their natural situation. In- 
stances where abstraction of moisture caused various 
alterations were also noticed, and illustrated by 
various examples in specimens and diagrams, 
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The Astrolabe.—The following particulars, sup- 
plied by M. Dumont d’Urville, of the progress of 
the expedition under his command, after quitting 
Hobart Town, will complete the abstract which we 
have from time to time given of its proceedings since 
it sailed, three years ago, from Toulon. At the 
Auckland islands the ships stayed nine days, to 
enable M. Dumoulin to complete the series of his 
observations on the natural history of the Antarctic 
regions. A plan of the harbour and islands was also 
taken, Thence, the expedition sailed for New Zea- 





land; and from South Cape to Cook’s Strait, the 
eastern coast was explored. This spot is yearly visited 
by fifty or sixty French whalers ; and with a view to 
their future service, the ports of Otago and Akaroa 
were visited, and plans of the harbours taken, At 
Cook’s Strait, the task which M. d’Urville had pre- 
scribed to himself, was considered as completed ; 
and it became necessary that he should finally 
determine on returning home. Nevertheless, he 
passed in sight of several points which he had recon. 
noitred in his previous voyage, and verified hig 
former observations. This last voyage will have the 
result of making known a dangerous shoal, lying 
directly in the course for Touranga Bay ; which bay, 
dangerous in itself, and offering no convenience for a 
lengthened stay, is the only point of New Zealand at 
which a vessel can yet procure provisions. On the 
29th of April the ships arrived in the Bay of Islands, 
where M. d’Urville found the French Catholic mis. 
sionaries in the peaceful exercise of their ministry, 
The expedition now steered northward. On the 10th 
of May, they saw the Matthews Volcano ; and, on 
the 12th, commenced the exploration of the western 
group of the Loyalty Archipelago: which, on his 
former voyage, M. d’Urville had been unable to 
examine. This was completed by the 15th; andM. 
d’Urville then proceeded to the Louisiade. The dis- 
covery of this group is, we are told, eminently French 
—due, in the first instance, to Bougainville ; after 
whom D’Entrecasteaux alone had reconnoitred its 
northern portion. No other expedition has approached 
these islands with the exception of the Astrolabe, which, 
in 1827, touched at Cape Deliverance, in Rossel Is- 
land. All the southern portion was, therefore, very im- 
perfectly traced ; and the interval between the point 
at which Bougainville’s exploration terminated and 
New Guinea was completely unknown—excepting 
that most of the charts placed there a strait of con- 
siderable extent. Bearing, then, for Torres’ Strait, 
M. d’Urville determined to fill up these geographical 
lacune. On the 22nd of May, the ships made the 
land, to the north of Rossel Island ; and, from that 
day to the 29th, they continued following the land, 
minutely tracing it along an extent of nearly 
200 leagues of coast; and M. d’Urville ascertained 
that there was no strait between New Guinea and 
the Louisiade ; and that, consequently, D’Entrecas- 
teaux’s large island must be, in fact, the eastern ex- 
tremity of New Guinea. M. d’Urville traced the 
New Guinea coast for about thirty leagues further— 
beyond Cape Rodney ;—the land in the neighbour. 
hood of which cape presented the aspect of one of the 
finest countries in the world. Thence westward, with 
a view to clearing Torres’ Strait, by its most north- 
erly passage. This direction was chosen, that he 
might add its novel results to geography ; aware that 
Capt. Wickham and others had been instructed to 
explore the southern passes, almost exclusively fre« 
quented by English ships. Up to the morning of the 
ist of June, the navigation of the ships had been 
prosperous, and their observations satistactory. But 
too much reliance on Bligh’s imperfect sketch of this 
route had nearly occasioned the entire ruin of the 
expedition. The ships, in the afternoon of that day, 
near Warrior Island, entered a false channel; and 
the mistake was not discovered till too late to repair 
it. The corvettes were anchored in three and a half 
fathoms, on a coral bottom; and soon touched the 
ground, somewhat violently. The rising tide drove 
them from their anchorage in the night, and 
lifted them: both on to a coral bank. With the 
following ebb, the Astrolabe was suspended on the 
very brink of the shoal with two or three feet only 
on her starboard, and from twelve to fifteen on 
her larboard. After remaining for thirty-six hours 
in that perilous situation, the Astrolabe was re- 
lieved from her dangerous position, and both vessels 
floated into the narrow channel. The work of several 
days was necessary to sound and explore the tortuous 
and narrow channels by which the corvettes had to 
work their way out; but by the 9th this was accom- 
plished ; and, on the 12th, the strait was cleared. 
For the purpose of taking in provisions, they now 
sailed for Coupang, where they arrived on the 20th 
of June; and whence, with favouring east winds, they 
anchored off Bourbon on the 22nd of July. After 
re-victualling there, they touched at St. Helena, to 
water ; staying there from the 7th to the 9th of Sep- 
tember ; and arrived at Toulon the 6th of November. 
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‘DRITISH and AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55, Moorgate-street, London. = OTIC E to Parties wish: 
to elect Remittances of seeee o Australia or Van 
ing 19 and.—BIL LETT oRS of CREDIT. will be 
mene aby the Directors of this Bank until further notice, upon 
Prine vdney ne Port Philip, in Australia, or upon Hobart Town an 
ton, in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of 105. for every 
sam of 1004 a at this Office. 
Sept. 25, 
TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
—The FIFTH ANNUAL | MEETING of the MEMBERS 
of this Institution will be held at the Office, 13, Nicholas-lane, 
King William-street, on TU ESD AY, the 15th instant, at On 
celock precisely. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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Duke, M.P. Chairman. a Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman, 
Sy iliam ay Eee. ames Law _ Esq. 
nj. Barnard, Jobn Knill, E 
tharies Baldwin, a Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 
James Cockburn, af. Thomas Nesbitt 
Bryan Donkin, le R.S. Major-General | hoberteon. 
Aaron Gold: smd . Daniel Sutton, jun. Esq. 
DB. Bellingham Woolsey 
pre -.*, Lake & Curtis, 80, Basinghall-street. 
Actuary and Seeretary— William Ratray, Esq. 
Among other advantages offered by this Company, are— 
Premiums—payable yearly. look or quarterly. 
farticipation in Profits— ‘acility in effecting Assurances on every 
description of risk depending on human existence—and a liberal 
advantageous system of Loan, on Real or undoubted Personal 
Secority, to parties Assured with the Society. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
Pr — TY Oreste Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 





ed in 1826. 
a artes |) Robert Palk, Esq. 

Ohaces Johnston, Esq. John Louis Prevost, Esq. 

John Towgood Kemble Samuel Smith, Esq 

John G. Shaw Lefevre. RP. 1 "s. | Le Marchant Thomas, Pks. 
Tete John Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq 

Charles Johnston, E 
In this Office Assurers have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in § of the nett srelte of the Company on paying an in- 
creased rate of Premiu 
The following are the. annual Fromlomes for the assurance of 
jo, on a healthy life in either c 
WITHOUT ‘PROF: ITs. 


Age 20| 1. Ls. 8d. | 30] 20. 28. 2d. | 40| 21. 178. Od. | 50) 41. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 1.168. 11d. | 30] 2d. 9s. 2d. | 40| 3d. 6s. 6d. | 50] 4.148. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
puses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in apresent sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
oftheir future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, ina 
given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending sca e. fficers in 
the Army ‘and Navy when in active service, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond the 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 
Office. Proposals can be passed dai 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


geors res (WIDOWS FUND) 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 


FOUNDED ON THE ORIGINAL BASIS OF 
THE LONDON EQUITABLE, 


THIS IS THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTLAND. 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1815. 

















CCUMULATED 
NINE HUNDRED AND a ioe “THOUS AND POUNDS. 


ONE HUNDRED & SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


The Additions made by way of Bonus to the Policies of this 

e vary from Ten per cent. to upwards of Sixty per cent, on 

= Capital Sums Assured, according to the duration of ‘the 
olicy. 

Parties desirous of Insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are effected WITHIN THE CURRENT 
year, the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before ad- 
ditions can become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled 
thereto must have been in endurance at least five full and com- 
plete years. This condition, which forms part of the system of 
most of the Mutual Insurance Societies, will, of course, be satis- 
fied at the next periodical investigation on 3ist December 1845, 
in regard to all Policies opened within the year 1840. 


Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or Vested, and 
Contingent Prospective, declared at \st January. 1839. 





a payable if Decease 
Total Panaht with “alt place after Pay- 
at Ist Jan. 1839. ment of the Pre- 


mium due in 1845, 
1815 £1587 4 6 £13809 8 7 
180 1345 4 0 
1ea5 1259 14 0 
1830 1174 4 0 
1835 1080 0 0 1231 4 0 


Every information may be readily obtained on application to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 
as best to meet any particular contingency, or effect any specific 
object = —— e requisite information, and have the suit- 
able Proposal transmitted to them ; and all official 
cotiunications of this nature ar are considered strictly confi- 


Year of} Sum 
Entry. | Assured. 


1533 10 





Annual Premium payable during an ies for an Assurance of 1001. 
Annual Annual | Annual 
Ages. Prem Prem 


£484 
65 4 





~ | Ages. ~ | Ages. 
2 |}£2 16] 39 | £2 1 50 
25 2 510 40 35 6 60 


Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. ZIE, 
Manager. 


AGENT IN Lomaee, Hugh M M* Keen, No. 7, Pall Mall. 
GENCIES IN ENGLAND. 

Bradford «++. ae. Rogers, Horton —- 

Huddersfield j Messrs. Marsden and. Sikes, of the Huddersfield 

L Banking Compar 

Leeds «++++++.William W ard, Bank "Guildings. 

Liverpool ...»Arthur Ou & C street East. 

Manchester - Thos hos. Boothman, jun. melt Kine ctrest.” 

Newcastle . Bertam, 12, Sandhill. 

manage A H. Lyall, 





CTIVE LIFE A ASSURANCE, | LOAN, | 
ENDOWMENT, AnD REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
COMPANY, 17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/. 
Trustees—J. H. Bentaban, Kon Wm. Miskin, 
J.B. Gordon, Esq. . Thomson, 
T. W. Wells, Esq. 
Directors—G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman. 
7-5 —s Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Jones Beleken Hoe M. D. Lindo, Esq. 
Wm. Mis Es “4. 
Forbes NT Neil, sq. 
So ee ne a Joseph Starkey, F "sq. 
Alexander Gordon Esq. J. omson 
J. Brodie Gordon, Esq 3 Todhunter Esq. 
William Harrison, Est. | T. W. 


Wells, Esq.” 

J. A. Hessing, Esq. James Wemyss, Esq. 
Auditors—S. H. Ayers, Esq.; William Holborn, Esq.; 
Thomas C. Simmons, Esq. 

Managing Director, James Wemyss, Esq.— Actuary, N. Welton, Es 
Surveyor, Martin J. — Es Physician, Dr. Thos. Blunde 
H. Houston, E n, Esq 
Bankers, Siocme. Barnett’ fo Barnett, Bradshaw, & Co. 
landing Counsel, Mr. Serjeant Channell. 
Solicitors, James Phillips & Co. 33, Clements-lane. 
The ADVANTAGES of Assuring in THE ACTIVE are— 

Security, from large subscribed capital—Ceriainty, from best 
data, and surest athematical Calculations— Economy, from 
lowest safe Rates—Age, admitted in Policy—Facility for Loans or 
Sale of Policy, if required— Diminishing or Equal Rates for limited 
periods, if preferred to fixed Rates for Life—Profits, ——¢-4 4 
divided among the Assured for whole of Life, in mone 
reduction of Premium— Payment of Claim, —- Month after "che 
same is established— Endowments at any Age from 15 to 21, to re- 
turn all the Premiums if death occur my the Age fixed. 

Fay of Annual Premium for Assuring 1001. for whole of Life. 


p 25 
25 £a's el a0 issl£e"6 erin ol ects £559 
For a limited Number of Year: 
Example:—A person aged 30, would secure 10002. at his death by 
paying every year, 

For 5 years...+.+e0+-£101 18 4] For 15 years «+-+e+0++-£41 010 
For 10 years ......-. 56 0 10] For 20 years .-.+-+-+0- 33:15 10 

Or, payments may be made to diminish annually until they 
cease after a given number of years. 

A full Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further information, 
may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 17, Cornhill. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, oughticted « at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered by Act of Parliament. —Capital., 500, 
Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, oye. M.P. 
art. 





"be Marquis of Londonderry, Sir Francis Lawle 
Earl Fitzwilliam | Sir W. B. Cooke, 
‘The Earl of Tyrconnel | Sir W. A. Ingilby. Bart. 

| 


The Earl of Zetland 

The Bishop of pemaeates 

The Bishop of F 

Viscount Mor oth M. P. 

Lord Wharncliffe 

Lord Feversham 

Lord Hotham, M.P. 

Lord Howden, G.C.B. K.C. | P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

Lord Wenlock Martin one aay Esq. 

Sir E. M. V. azaceur, Bart. G. L. Thompson, Esq. 

Hon. E. R. Marmedeke Wyvill, Esq. 

y Ram and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newma: 

The Terms of this Comesey for LIFE INSU RANGES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety. and particularly f for FEM ALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
by any Office in the Kingdom,—The following extracts from the 

ables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ages, may be had on ap lication at the Office in York, 
or any of the Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 
MALE. 


Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
The Archdeacon of York 
Archdeacon of the East Riding 
The A Archdeacon of Cleveland 
F. Barlow, Es 
a, Cracroft, Esq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 


A 
Premiums for 
ne Year. 


Age next 
Birthday. 





Pr ms for | Premiums for 

Seven Years. be a4 Life. 
0 18 £1 

0 116 2 19 3 

60 3 48 0 

75 5 11 lo 6 4 


6 
1 0 
3 2 r 6 
80 
Table of Premiums payable for a seal number of years only. 
A MALE, 
A t Annual Pre- Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
Bi rndat miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
urthday. |fori0 Years only.|for 15 Years only. for20 Y: ears only. 
20 £479 £3 43 | £2 9 
40 64 2 6 3 7 
50 7 6 o | 415 





£299 
s 


613 10 39 


20 | £4 3 0 | 
50 a 5 3 | 476 
Table of Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ ascending Scale. 
A MALE. 
e next Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Aunual Prems. 
Brides. —— ayable | miums payable | payable for re- 
pear. second 7 Years. der of Life. 
20 th £194 £2 3 
40 2 : 9 s48 38 
50 326 319 0 512 
A FEMALE. 
20 £140 £196 £1 16 
40 A s +) H 7 0 - 


5, 5 


6 5 9 
Premiums mi, on iH a %y cn descending Scale. 


Age next | Annual Pea co Pre: 
Birthday. boas e miums payable 


20 








Annual Prems. 
payable for re- 
ears. mainder of Life. 


40 0 
50 ' ) 236 


20 9 
40 7 
5 9 

Insurances of the following description may also be effected 
at this Office, viz. the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Lives; on = First Death of T wee Lives; on the 
— of RES e Lives ; the Decease of On 1F8 before 

other. NUITIES ‘AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED 
AND NNUITES GRANTED. 

FIRE INSURANCES are cflevted by this meme at ee most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. RMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the ye Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are sych as to render 
the Agencies worth 7 attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to to he made t 





w.L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 








FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
URANCE AND ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
ta, Blackiviare Lond al ep seat a 


ndon.—Capita! 
Goorge Al Muskett, 
tterworth Bayley. Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
A 3 man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, wouldsecure to each 
of his future Ch —— however numerous, a specific sum on 


attaining any given ag 

Brample:—Wife red 21.81. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years, or 134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of rage to 100/. 


Assurance and ies effected on advantageous terms, 
| Uvex KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


lonorary Presidents. 
Earl of ss | Vise. Falkland. 
Earl of Cour 


Lord Vise. Eastnor, M.P. 
Earl Levee, and Melville, Lord Elphinstone 
ne of N Lord 








Belhaven and Stenton. 
by Same 
Divectere—lomaee Stuart, at Fea airman. 
iam Plasket, “ Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel betel \¢ harles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. John Ritchie Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Goosee He Huntly Gordon, Esq. 


Edwa: , Resident. $q. 
Charles Downes, nt ¥ ta my Maitland, Es sq. 
he first Septennia Division of Profits of this Company will 
declared in the ensuing year on all policies of the participating 
class effected previously to the 3ist December, 1840. Parties, 
therefore, who wish to insure their lives, should avail themselves 
of the oppestanity, they now have of sharing in the bonus so 
soon to making fp The fol- 
lowing a are the annual premiums as the assurance of 100. for 
the whole period of life, on which half credit may be allowed 
for five years; which credit may remain unpaid at five per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 
e 20 Without Profits, 4 1310 With Profits, £1 18 8 
«- 30 o. 310 . 8 
« 40 - oo 9 - 
-- 50 o - 6 - 





334 


Older ages may be insured, As the half credit for five years is 
found particularly convenient on such insurances. For the con- 
venience of parties residing in the city. they may make their ap- 
pearance and pass the ae examination before the agent, 

ward Eveterts .. Leeks, 4, Scot's-yard, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-street, and . Goude ea Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. ‘Every 
information mili Vy afforded on application to the Resident Di- 
rector, Edward Boyd. Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo-place. Proposals 
accepted on Wednesday, at 3 o’clock, and any other day at half- 
past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. the Com- 
pany’s Surgeon, isin attendance to sive ponte to the business. 

30YD, Secretary. 





E'G ublished, 32mo. cloth, gilt edges. price 3s. 
GENIUS of SHELLEY : being SELEC- 
<> - from his POETRY, with a SKETCH of his LIFE, 
“To those who are so young as to run any risk in reading the 
strange, crude, and even false opinions, to be found in his 
works, the present selection may be safely recommended.”’ 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
This day is published. in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. clot 
N ACCOUNT of the PRESENT STATE of 
CATION in POLLARD BELO IUM, and the GER- 
MAN ST PATES , with a View tot RA AL § EPS 
shout be taken for IMP ROVING ‘and Rx 
La" A R INSTRUCTION in GREAT BRITAIN and 
TREL By W. E. HICKSON. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CONSUMP- 
TION, comprising an Inquiry into the Nature, Causes, 
Prevention, and qrgetent of TUBERCULOUS and SCRO- 
FULOUS este 
a5 SIR SAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, and to 
H.R.H. the Prince Albert. 
“The work may be regarded as the most complete and in- 
structive Treatise on Consumaption in the English language.’’— 
Edin. Med. & Surg. Jow 
London: Sherwood, “Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


JENKS’ 4 pet ee, IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 
8mo. price 3s. hound, a new edition of 
RAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for 
FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most Occa~- 
on? BENJAMIN JENKS. Improved by the Rev. CHAS, 


Longman & Co.; Hatchard & Son; J. & F. Rivington ; 
Hamilton & Co.; Duncan & Co.; Black ny "Ge. ; Whittaker & 
Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; ; J. Hearne; i & G, Seeley ; ’ Nisbet & Co. ; 
and Houlston & Co. 

*,* Lately published, an Edition in large type, price 4s. 6d. bd. 


Now complete, in 7 vols. price 2 ap D.” in boards, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 
intended to consider MEN and EVENTS on CHRISTIAN 

PRINCIPLES 
HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.F 


Rector of wat Bryan ; late Fellow of St. yobn’ s College, 
Cambridge ; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the East 











sions. 
SIMEO 





India Company's College, Hertford. 
Rivingtons, St Paul’ *s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 


*. * “Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets. 
A ieee Edition may he had, on royal p: paper, price 3/. 3s. bds. 


Price 5s. bound in roan, with a clasp, the 5th edition of 
PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial Minis- 
ter’s Assist: nt 
spb ndiii- the Rev. R. B. EXTON. 

“He ee but little of the nature and obligations of 
the priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by perform- 
ing me » publi appointments.”’— Bishop Burnet. 

e readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart ‘is to go 
into ane house.’ "’"—Chalmer's Christian and Civic Economy. 
Saae St. ne s Churchyard, and W atevioe- place. 


2mo, price bound and lettered, the 4th edition of 
nHE PARENT'S POETICAL ANTHOLOGY: 
beinga Selectiqn of English Poems, primarily designed to 
assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiment of young Readers. 
They are. classed under the following heads: 
8. Inscriptions. 
9. Descriptive and Narrative 








+ Hym 
x Scriptural Pieces. 
. Religious and Moral Poems. Pieces, &c. 
es and Lyrical Pieces. 10. Sonnets. 
b> oe Focus. 11, Longer Poems, including 
. Epitaph pe. Heber's * Palestine, 
° Pathetic Rieces. | 
Longman & Co. ; J. G. F. & J. Rivington; Whittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; and J. Souter. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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In a few days, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. COCHRANE’S 
Oo R A. To which is added, 


MEDITATIONS OF OTHER D YS. 
Saunders & Otley, Conteh ctrect. 








SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
In medium 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works. &c. price 2s. 8d. 
ri’ H E LINwWwWOOD’S 


By, MISS SEDGWICK. 
London: William Smith. 113, Fleet-street. Fraser & Co. Edin- 
burgh; end Curry & Co. Dublin. 

Just OTR A ree folio, half ne 4l, 4s. 
LLUSTRATIONS of AIRO. 
By ROBERT HAY, Esq., of Linplum ; mh. on Stone by 

J. C. BOURNE, under the’ superintendence of OWEN B. 
CARTER, Architect. Printed in the new tinted style, with De- 


scriptive Notices. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. Eee S 


"NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just BUR A in 3 vols. price 21s. 6d. boards, 
HE HOUR A THE MAN; a Historical 


Romance. By HARRIET MARTINE’ AU. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 








KNOWLES’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 21s. cl oth, 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS of 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
ar Moxon, Dover-street. 
is day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
NNETS. By Sir Joun Hanmer, Bart. 
Also, price 6s. boards, A 
Fra ae and other Poems. By Sir John 
Hanmer, Bart. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW EDITION OF CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


In one volume. bp Sosteonp 8vo. illustrated by * Woodcuts, from 


ans by Harvey, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PORTICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


CAMPBELL. 


JAMES 








ciward Moxon, Doverzstreet 
olumes, price 30s. clo 
HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


Ww ORDSWORTH. 
o, price 9s. 6d. c' 


The Sonnets of "William C0. Collected 


in one volume. 





Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


SHELLEY "3 POEMS, ESSAYS, AND L ET Y ERS. | 
In one volume, with Portrait and sEKS’ price 12s. cloth, 


HE POETICAL of PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by MRS. SHELLEY. 


Also, 
1. Shelley 's Poetical Works, in 4 pocket volumes, 
price 12s. board: 
2, Shelley’ 8 mays and Letters from Abroad. 


2 vols. price 12s. board 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


MR. D’ISRAELI’S WORKS. 
1. 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.—In One 


Volume. Eleventh Edition. Price 20s. cloth. 





Miscellanies of Literature. In One Volume. 
Price 18s. cloth Contents. 
1. Litera ar, . Calamities of Authors. 
2. Quarrels of Authors. The aneeery Character, 
5. Character of Danes the First. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


KNOWLES’ PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 


Le ant. 
1 8vo, 


PRONOUNCING AND. EXPLANATORY 
DICTIONARY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Founded on a correct developement of the nuture, the num- 
ber, and the various properties of all its simple and compound 
sounds, as combined into io seitanles and words. 
By J WLEs. 
Edward cok Dover-street. 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 


‘ 
THE WORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER. Withan Introduction. By George Darley. 
In 2 volumes, price 40s. cloth. 
The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. With Notices. By Leigh Hunt. 
In one volume. Price 20s. cloth. 


Ul. 
The Works of Ben Jonson. 


By Barry Cornwall. In one volume. 








With a Memoir. 


Price 24s. cloth. 


The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford. 
With an Introduction. By Hartley Coleridge. In one volume. 
Price 20s. cloth, V. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. 
With Remarks om, his Life and Writings. By whee. Campbell. 

ward Moxon, Dover-street 
‘This ae is published. in 12mo. price 5s. 
HEMISTRY of SCIENCE and "ART; 3 or, 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, adapted for Reading ‘along 
with a Course of Lectures, for Self-instruction, for use in Schools, 
and as a Guide to ‘Teaching, 





iUGO REI 
Lately Teacher of the Philosophical Department i in the High 
School of Glasgow, Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. 
Also, batety published, 


Dr. D. B. Reid’s Elements of Chemistry, Theo- 
retical and Practical. The 3rd edition, in one thick volume 8vo. 
ill ted with rice 138. cloth. 





I. 

Dr. D. B. Reid’s Text-Book for Students of 
Chemistry , comprising a condensed View of the Facts and 
Principles of the Science. The 3rd edition. in 8vo. price 

Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. 64, South Bridge, and 73, George- 
atzee Edinburgh ; David Robertson, Glasgow ; and to be bad 
of all Booksellers.” 





Published this day, price 5s., a Second Edition of 
UTLINES of a COURSE of LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL au [RIeeny DENCE 
By THOMAS STUART TRAILL, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Regius Professor of Medical Jarispradence and Medical olice 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
Adam and Charles Black, Ediuburgh; Longman & Co., 
kin, Marshall & Co., W hittaker & Co., and Hamilton, ee x 
Co. London. i 
HRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFT “a 
E. CHURTON, 26, Hodes. street, has now ready for i 
apes tion a choice COLLE T1ON elegant LITER ARY 
PRESENTS, in both neat aa superb bindings. It consists of 
the be of Scott, Moore, Byron, Rogers, Southey, Campbell, 
&e The ANNUALS, the ITALIAN CLASSICS, BIBLES 
and i AYER. BOOKS. and all the more approved Modern 
Works for Youth. 


Just pabianed. in one eee volume are. 2nd e edition, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged, pric 
TREAT ISE on the DISE ASE Ss of the 
sy W. LAWRENCE, F.R.S. 

Surgeon E xtraordinary to the Queen: 
mew’s Hospital. and Lecturer on Surgery at that Hospital; 
Surgeon to Bethlehem and Lridewel! Hospitals; and late 
Surgeon to the London Opht hulmic Infirmary. 

WwW hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. _ 








Just published, oe 
ASY READING LESSONS, 
Schools. By bien, HOLLAND. 
Also, by the s ame Aut 
Holy Thoughts; or, a Treasury of True Riches. 
2nd edition, 1s. 6¢ 
London: Siiapkin, Marshall & Co.; and Thomas Forrest, 
Manchester, ae 


This day is published, in one thick volume, price 4s. éd. in extra 


h boarc 
LEGIAC EXTRACTS” from 


and OVID: with English Introductions and very copious 


intended for 
3rd . edition, 6d. 





Notes 
By Ww ILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

A Treatise upon Latin Prosody, with Examples, 

and Rules for the Construction of the different kinds of Latin 

ieee: John Smith _& Son. Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood & Son. London: D. Nutt, 153, Fleet-street 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD ON INSECTS. 
On Monday, December Mth, in feap. ‘8vo. with Vignette Title 
and numerous wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
VHE HISTORY and NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT of INSECTS. By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq 
Being Vol. 129 of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
London: Longm man, Orme & Co.; and John Taylor. 


THE PARENT ‘S PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS, 
blished this day, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
IBLE "STO RIES, from the Creation to the 
Conquest of Canaan. By G. M. BUSSEY, Author of 
Thomas's Life of Napoleon, &c., illustrated with 32 superb En- 
gravings, designed by John Martin and RK. Westall, 
“One of the most tasteful and exquisitely written works ever 
placed in the hands of the youns. 
L ondon : Joseph Thomas, T. . Tega, and Simpkin & Co. 


on tee ED BRITISH CLASSICS, 
e 30th November was published, price Is. 
U Dok “LIB RARY, forming Part V. of the 
SPECTATOR, which will be comprised in 20 Numbers. 
owe Schonberg’ % invention of Acrography, from the 
drawings of Maysey Wright, is now first introduced to the pub- 
lic in the. embellishment of this Standard Edition of British 
Classics, and is at once novel and effective, and only requires to 
be seen to be duly appreciate 
London: Etlingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within (by whom 
the work will be published in future), and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 














Just published, in one thick vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 
+ \r + . 
LEXICON, HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 
ENGLISH; coumpiled from deg most approved sources, 
Oriental and & buropean, Jewish and Christian; with an English 
Index alphabetically arranged, forming a reversed Dictionary . 
Eng glish, Hebrew, and Chaldee. B sy Professor LEE, D.D., £ 
gius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridae, Pre- 
bendary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, nf eee: 
y the same Au 
Nearly ready ; Be suitioniian, a +e edition of : 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; comprised 
in a series of Lectures, compiled from the best authorities, and 
augmented with much original matter, drawn principally from 
Oriental sources ; designed for the use of students in the Uni- 
Versities. 





Just published, 
A CLASSICAL ATLAS, in 
Memoir of Ancient Geography. 
NELSON, Minister of Auchtergaven. 
pric e 6s. 
The cheapest, and one of the neatest small atlases pub- 
lished.”’— Glasgow Courier 
Introduction to Greek Accentuation, containing 
Rules, Examples, and Exercises on the Accents of the Gree ik 
—e ‘e ages ; with an Appendix, comprehending a List of Words 


2 Maps, with a 
= the Rev. THOMAS 
Neatly half-bound, 8vo. 


in meaning according to their accents. 
ARG HIBAL D CRAIG, A.M., 

rc. 12mo. price 2s 

Imirably fitted for its purpose, and deserving a place in 
ssical Seminary.”—Edinburgh Observer. 
zh: A. Macredie. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 


By the Kev. 
Editor of Hederic’s Greek Lexi- 


strect. 


HUTTON * ler paheor ances BY ree THERFORD. 
vol. 8vo. price 

COUR SE “of MATHEMATICS, composed 
f for the R ere al Mi itary cademy, by C HARLES HUT- 
TON, LL.D., 7 d carefully corrected edition, 
entirely rem <delled and dant ed to the Course of tustruction 
now pursued in the Royal Military Academy, by WILLIA 
BO THERFORD, F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, Wate 

wic ‘Also just published, 

. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
lo = translated from Montucla’s edition of Ozanem, by 
CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., a new and revised 
edition, with numerous additions, and i llustrated with Four 
Hundred Cuts, by EDWARD RIDDLE, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. Price 16s. boun 
in clot. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 
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| Now ready, dedicated by vepiatn to H.R.H. Prince Albert’ 


A SERIES of PICTURESQUE VIEWS on 
Spot by Commander WILTTA AMALLENS ghetched on the 
ohn <a Albemarle-street. 





his day, price 6s. 
BE? NCYCLO PE DIA BRITANNICA, 
Part Ill t th 1 
Engine, and part of Steam Navigati on. a a Steam: 
am an aries c 
Co., Whittaker & Co., .and Hamilton, Adams 4 eo a flarsbell ad 


In post 8vo. price 6s. Cmbellished with Plates ‘and —— 
TREA ON 10 


A ATISE LOGY. 
By JOUN PHILLIPS, F.R.S._ F.G.S., Professor of 
Jeology in King’s College, London ; Author of * A Guide to 
“One ofthe most generally and practicall 
published. % <—Rirmiagham Herald, “a ean hwunetir reese 
“An admirable digest of geological knowledge."— Edinburgh 


Adam ‘and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 


| Co., Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 





EDITED BY THE REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, 
In elegant adios. and illustrated with highly finished Engray. 
froma EMEN Drawings, price 4s. 6d. 
HE EXCI TEMENT: or, a Book to induce 
Young People to Read. MDCCCXLI. Being the Twelfth 
Year of the Se 
Edinburgh : John Johnstone, Hunter-square. Landes : Whit. 
| ag ae Co., and Siipkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin: W. Curry, 
jun. é 


NOVEL OF THE DAY NOW READY, 


~ In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

H £E ViIcCER 

By JOHN FISHER MURRAY, Esq. 

“* Who for each servile fear from virtue shrinks, 
Sh: 111 in this life embrace no worthy thing.’’— Sir Phili 
* To be had at all the Libraries, of all oksellers’ and'¢ by 
orders padreseee to the Publishers. 
Jobn Murray, Aldine Ch: saber, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, i : 5 vols. 12mo. price 1/. 10s. in cloth and 
ttered, the 9th edition of 
GACRED HISTORY, selected from the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES: with Annotations and Reflections, 
cularly a adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible in Sc = 


and Fami 
ice By th e late Mrs. TRIMME 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and eisai. 


Just published. in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, — 
OW TO BUY A HORSE; containing In- 
structions for the choice or rejection of a Horse from his 
Shape, Appearance, Action, Soundness, or Defects ; an exposition 
of the tricks frequently practised in the Sale of Unsound lorses, 
and Practical Directions for the improvement and maintenance 
of condition by, Fes Feeding, Stable Management, Exercise, &c.; 
Illustrated by Woodcuts qhowing the nature of several ases 
to which the Horse is subje: 
Sherwood, _ oe < Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 
ublished this day 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINES. 
y the Comte DE PAMBOUR. 
2nd edition, cimdannas improved and onlenged, 8vo. with 
- extra cloth boards and lettered, price | 
o, Mr. Weale’s Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
te = c ivil, Mechanical, and_ Military Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, andthe Arts’and Manufactures of the Coun try. 
Price 2s. 6d. 59, High Holborn. 
Papers of Royal Engineers, vol. 4, next week. 





oO Y. 














0. cloth lettered, price 1 
PALracies OF 


b .By Dr. DICKSON. 

- A book of intense interest.""— Western Star. 

* This is a bold book, a very bold—and we recommend pet 
sons who have been dosing themselves — drugs, to Kick o on 
the apothecary and buy it.”—Sunday Times. 

e cannot too highly compliment the author ¢ A this volume 
on his Serieconess and firmness of pur cpoee iT 
bem! ! ae | xeed it he might have: still been yoy *—Metro- 
politan Magazi 

H. Railliére, Sho, Regent-street; and all Booksellers in Town 


and Count 
WORKS of 


“FACULTY. 





H E LIFE and 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
I. Life by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 21 Engravings, 
Just completed. 
. Waverley Novels. 48 vols, 96 Engravings. 
III. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 
With the Author’ 's Introduction of 1830, various readings, and 
itor’s Notes, not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. Prose , Writing. 28 vols. 56 Engeering 


* Any odd Volumes to make up se’ 
R. cade. Edinborgh : Whittaker & Co. Eonten. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY—NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in one thick volume 8vo. price 1. Is. 
i ENTS of CHEMISTRY; including the 
CTUAL STATE and PREV ALENT DOCTRINES of 
the sC MENG E. By. the late EDWARD TURNER, M. - 
Pra Edition. Elited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Ph. 
F.R.S. L. and E., Professor of Chemistry in the oineentty ot 
) Hanky and WILLIAM GREG ORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Chemistry, King’s College, Aberdeen. 
*.* A Supplement, containing the Oily Acids, will 
be published by Christmas, 18 
Printed for Taylor & Walton. 28 


NATURAL AND CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
In a thick vol. post 8vo. price 9s.. illustrated with Plates and 
esteem, and prefaced by a Biographical Memoir of the 
uthor, 
HE CONTRIBUTIONS of SIR JOHN 
LESLIE to the Corrent. Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, on the following important subjects of Natural 
and Chemical Philosophy. 
1. Achromatic Glasses. 6. Clim 
2. Acoustics. 7. Cold eos Congelation. 
3. Aeronautics. 8. 
4. Barometer. % ever 
5. BarometricalMeasurements 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburg ; Longman & Co., Simpkin 
& Co., Whittaker & Co,, and Hamilton & Co. London, 





. Upper Gower-street. 
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Next week, in 3 vols. 
cs B 


o N A R D,| 


LORD OF LON 
CHARLES MACKAY Re. Author 
_yfeue and its econ | ‘The Hi ofthe: Vv orld,’ &c. 


ew leone is now ready of 
LADY BULWER’S ‘BUBBLE FAMILY’ 
“ 4 very remarkable book."’— Times. 
“One of the most startling productions.”"—Age. 


BISHOP TEGNER’S POEM. 
THE SAGA OF FRITHIOF—OSCAR BAKER'S TRANSLA- 
TION. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED SONNETS, AND A LIFE, OF 
PETRA 


RCH. 
With copious Notes and Origin al Feat, bv SUSAN WOLLASTON, 
t 
Edward Bull, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


PROFESSOR DUNBAR’S GREEK LEXICON. 
This day is published, in one thick volume, NG 8vo. 40s. cloth, 
NEW GREEK and ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH and GREEK LEXICON, with an Appendix, 
containing Terms of vie he Migeralosy, Natural History, &c., 
asused by the Greek Ch al Wri 
By GEORG EDU NBAR "..M. F.R.S.E, 
And Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
The greatest care has been taken to give both the primary 
and the secondary meanings of the Vocables, with numerous and 
ite quotations in support_of particular expressions ; to 
nt out the Derivation and Composition of Words, as far as 
could be well ascertained; and to state the Tenses of 
ous as used by Classical Authors. The English and Greek 
will be found to contain, not merely an explanation of the 
eecei but also numerous quotations and idiomatic expres- 
sions explanatory of the various acceptations in which they ure 
used, with the proper authorities subjoined. 
The Appendix will be found very useful to Scientific Scholars, 
jally to the Botanist and the Natural Historian. 
a Stewart & Co. Edinburgh; and to be had of all 








\{R. TEGG has just ready for Publication the 
following New Works and New Editions :— 

1, A Course of Mathematics, composed te the 
Royal Military Academy, by Charles Hutton, L.L.D., F.R.S., 
anew and carefully-corrected Edition, entirely remode ‘ea and 
adapted to the Course of Instruction now pursued in the Royal 
Mikary Academy, by William Rutherford, F.R.A Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Price 16s. bound in cloth. 3 

2. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy : translated from Montucla’s Edition of Ozanem, by 

Hutton, L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. a new and revised edition 
= numerous additions, and illustrated with Four Hundreé 
y Edward Riddle, Master of the Mathematical School, 

faa Hos ital, Greenwich. Price 1és, bound in cloth. 
eneral Dictionary of Painters; containing 
— of the Lives and Works of the most eminent Pro- 
fessors ofthe Art of Painting, — its revival by Cimabue, in 
10, to the present time. Matthew Pilkington, A.M. A 
new edition, corrected and revieed, with an Introduction, His- 
torical and Critical ; ;,and Twenty-six new Lives of Artists of the 
British School, by Allan Cunningham. Price 2\s. bd. in cloth. 

4. The Works of James Harris, Esq., with an 
Account of his Life and Character, by his Son, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, now first collected. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside . 


THE ROMANCE OF ROBERT MACAIRE, 
MR. TEGG has now ready, and may be read at all the LAbraries, 
Book Clubs, and Literary Institutions in the Kingdom 
HE POPULAR ROMANCE of ROBERT 
MACAIRE, by G. W. REYNOLDS, Author of * Pickwick 
road,’ &c., with Eighteen inimitable Engravings by Puiz. 
In 3vols, post 8vo. 





Opinions of the Press. 

“There is something engaging about * Mr. Octavius L, indsay’ 3 
he is, in our opinion, fully equal, if om superior, to the * Dick 
Swiveller’ of Boz.” —Bell’s New Messenge 

~w story is constructed with considerable skill.”"—Sunday 


* The characters are drawn with much vigour—that of Macaire 
himself is a masterpiece.”"—Dublin Evening Packet. 

“We would, in fine, recommend these volumes to the atten- 
tion of all waen wish to gain at once amusement and instruction.” 
—Dublin War 

“ This is one eof the pleasantest and best novels we have read 
for some time."’— Bell's Messenger. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegs, 73, Cheapside. 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


FLETCHER’ S FAMILY DEVOTION. 
(The 20th Edition of 1000 each.) 

Containing the morning and evening service of a family, for 

every day throughout the year. Embellished with a P ortrait of 

the Author, an penenn elegant Engravings. Bound in cloth, 

silt Tr i price 1/. 6s. Also, a splendid edition, in royal dto. 

price 2 





Tae Work is strongly recommended by the folluwing Ministers: 
Rev. T. Raffles, L.L.D. Liver- | Rev. Robert Philip, Maberly 


pool rape 2 

-J. ee Smith, D.D. Homer-| — J. Gilbert, Islington 

ton Co! lege — J. Davis, Bristoi 
— W.B.Collyer,D.D.Peckham | — ‘I. Binney, We igh House 
~J. Morrison, D. D. Chelsea | — G. Legge, Brist 
~John Harris, D.D. Epsom — W. Brown, Bentol 
——— Pratt, B.D. Rector — Samuel Luke, Chester 

of St. Stephen, Coleman-| — James Parsons, York 


Street — John Evy, Leeds 
-G. Collison, D.D. Hackney — Samuel Ransom, Hackney 
~J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel | — H. Calderwood, Kendall 
—Jobn Clayton. jun. Poultry | — J. E. Good, Gosport. 
J. A. James, Birmingham 





Il. 
This day is:published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 1/. Ils. 6d, 
with Engravings. 
NEW work BY MISS PARDOE. 


HE CITY of the MAGYAR; or, Hungary 

and her Institutions in 1839-40. By MISS PARDOk, 

Author 2 The.City of the Sultan,’ ‘ The Beauties of the Bos- 
c. 


III. 


NEW WORK BY MR, WILLIS. 
Now ate with Ten One Engravings, and a Portrait of the 
| Author, e: wis, after a painting by sprimenen, § in 
Ato. ‘cloth, es i with Di leaves, price ! 
ETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE, and 
E) By N. P. WILLIS, Esq., Author of * Pencillin, 
the Wan: * smoricen: Scenery,’ &s.. ” 
London; George Virtue. 


a few days wil Il be p published, in 1 vol. royal &vo. 
ATTERMOLES HISTORICAL ANNUAL. 
THE HISTORY OF THE C ay M WARS 
BE’ Tw geN était ES 1. AND THE PARLIAME 
the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE. 
Illustrated = 15 Plates, from Drawings by George Catter- 
mole, Esq 
Londen Longman, | Orme & Co. 


2th ec lition, price 9 9s., silk, l1s., 
HE W OMEN of ENGLAN D, "Gabe Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By MRS. ELLIS. 

“If we could have our own way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘The Women of England * Husbands, especially young 
Husbands, should bey it for their Wives Fathers for their Daughters ; 
Brothers, for their Sisters.’’— Methodist gazine. 

Fisher, Son & Co. London ; Chatham-street, Manchester; and 

Hunter-street, Liverpool. 


STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS, WITH 
E RG RAVINGS ON WOOD. 
paring for Publication, 
HOMSON'S "SE! ASONS, beautifully printed in 
square crown 8vo. (uniform with ‘ Martingale’s Sporting 
Scenes’), richly illustrated with Engravings on Wood, executed 
in the highest style of the art from | original designs ; being the 
first of a series of uniform editions of Standard British Authors, 
illustrated with beautifally-executed Wood Engravings. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





COMPLETION OF * THE TOWER OF LONDON.’ 
On the 10th of December, handsomely bound in cloth extra, with 
Designs by George Cruikshank on the ¢ sover, e 14s. 6d. a 
LE phe NDON. 
N HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By with IAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Forty 111 matrations on Steel. and Sixty W oodeuts, 
By GEORGE CRKUIKSHANK,. 
Complete C “opies of the Work may be had of the Tublisher, 
bound in various styles, and at the undermentioned prices : 
» & 





Cloth extra, with George Cevikshank’ s Designs 
On the Cove;#r .eccsseeseeseeee socscecces © 16 SC 
Substantially bound in morocco ‘bac kg gilt top and 
Cloth SIGCSE ccccccccccccccccccccccocccscccccesecce §6O ¥ . 
os an AT bound whole morocco, gilt ec tate: 
This Work, for fe convenience of Purchasers, may still 
e had in Numbers. 
Richard mT, New Burlington-street. 
*,* Sold also by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 19 Tllustrations, 21s. bound, 
AJOR NAPIER’S SCENES and SPORTS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

“ A work full of wonders and startling incidents. We imagine 
many a sportsman in the West will be inclined to envy Major 
Napier and his daring companions their searches after the man- 
cater: and the capital sheckar to be had in India. The volumes 

are illustrated by a series of drawings, which greatly increase 
the interest of the reader, who follows the adventurous sports- 
man, through jungle and over rocks, amongst tigers, bears, and 
alligators. into wild and strange places, the resort of the enor- 
mous eagle, the elk, and the elephant, pausing with him to take 
his tiffin, in the ruins of some pagoda, or amongst, the fallen 
Reogmonts of the tombs of the Shahs. Major Napier's narrative 
of adventure is told in a yery spirited and liv alr manner, and 
the picture of Indian habits and manners is most faithfully deli- 
neated.’’"— Morning Herald, 
Henry Colburn, Pi ublisher, 13, Great Mz ar Poroneh street. 


Now ready, | vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. clot 
EST AND EARNEST: a Series of Essays. 
“These are the essays of a young, but very observant 
writer, and bear the impress of talent, which only requires to be 
cultivated and cherished to ensure fruits of high flavour.... The 
volume is a pleasant one, which does honour to a literary 
debutante.” "Li iterary Gazette, 
We rejoice in the appearance among us of a new writer, who 
promises to add considerably to our stock of rational enjoy- 
ment.”"— Morning Chronicle. 
“* .s+«The maiden production, it is said, of a young author; if 
that ne the case they are full of promise."’—John B ull, 
he different papers are wittily and well written.”— 4g. 
= This isa wees tbe publication of which we hail with plea- 
sure.”’—Brita 
London: 
square. 





Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar- 





dayis published, in | vol. 
HE KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 
is strange, passing strange, that our little bugle-horn 
should be the first to muster the Knight-roll of England, 
although England boasts a body of Chiva'rie as ancient, as en- 
during, and as heroic, as any in the world beside. The banner 
of St. George is as young to-day as it was five hundred years 
ago, and floats as camppantly. upon the battlements of Acre 
in 1840 as it did on the field of Crescie in 1346. Reader, gallant 
or gentle, join in our fondest aspirations, in our most fervent 
prayer, that it may be as brave and as buoyaut a thousand years 
to come. 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 
ss piigegatr TON’S VArSESRS. 
. 8vo. price 21s. clo 


GENERAL | DICTION ARY of PAINTE RS; 
containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
eminent Professors of the Art of Painting, from its revival by 
Cimabue, in 1250, to the present time. By MatrtTHew PILKING- 
or A.M. A new edition, corrected and re vised, with an 
Introduction, Historical and Critical, and Twenty-six new 
Lives of Artists of the British School, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
London : printed for ‘Thomas egg, Cheapside. 








Tn W eekly Numbers, aries ee.. - _ he “vhy in a wrapper, and 


Mo 
ECRET H isto RY ‘of the COURT of 
ENGLAND, from the commencement of 1750 to the Reign 
of William LV., compiled from works published under the super- 
intendence of the Right Hon. Lady Anne Hamilton, and inter- 
spersed with a variety of original letters and docume -nts, never 
before publishe 

The Mysteries of the Latin Language Revealed, 
or remarks showing that it can be read and understood, without 
being confined to the forms of Government of Grammatical 
Construction, and proved by verbatim Translations of passag ges 
from poprteen of the Standard Poetical and Prose Latin Classics. 
By W. JACOBS, Private Teacher of Mathematics and Classics. 

rice = 
By the same Author, in!Monthly Parts, price 1s. 
‘o be completed in ‘I'weive Parts,) 

The Self-Instructing Latin Classic, whereby a 
perfect knowledge of the Latin Language may be readily ac- 
quired, without burdening the memory with the multifarious 
rules of Syntactical Grammar, the searching a dictionary for 
the interpretation of words, or even requiring the assistance of 


a Classical Tutor. 





W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row. 





This ¢ day, pr price 16s. complete | wy jentoune volume, me- 


GMOLLETT'S MISCELLANEOUS (WORKS, 
with Life by ROSCOS, Pestoalt, ” swoon 


Fielding’s Works, oe Roscoe, price 16s, 
Washbourne, publisher, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. 


TO ENGINEERS, or eater se te AND OTHERS, 
Just sEsCRT with 5 Copperplate E vings, price Is 

DESCRIPTION of “WHI ITELAW and 
STIRRATT’S PATENT WATER-MILL, with an ac- 
count of the performance of one of these machines “lately 
erected at Greenock. To which is added, a poastons method of 
determining the power which may be obtained from any given 

fall of water; with directions for economising the water whi 
runs downa fall, and of rendering available as a water-power the 


rain which = o AMES nds. 
WHITELAW, Engineer, 
V ellington-street, Glasg 
Published at the Wee hanics’ Magazine Of Otic e, 166, Fleet-street, 
London; and sold by D. Robertson, 188. Trongate, Glasgow. 


MR. CHARLES HEATH'S NEW AND SPLENDID 
me VENETIAN ANNUAL. | P a“ 
EGENDS of VENICE; containing a Series of 
the most interesting Italian Tales, by THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Fsq., and illustrated by Eleven Plates, from designs by J. R. 
sieteert, Esq. 4to. 21s. handsomely bound. 

List of Plates.-—The Marriage of the Sea—The Brides of 
Venice—Marino Faliero imprecating Vengeance on ot Wife's 
Traducer—Gentile Bellini recounting the Deeds of the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo—The ous Foscari pronouncing sentence of 
Exile upon his Son—The Mistaken Hand—The Musician of Ma- 
lamocco—The Fatal Curiosity—Alvisi Sanuto and the Ambas- 
sador’s Daughter—Elopement of Bianca Cappello—Lady Viola 
and her Tutors. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. uniform — Wordsworth's Poems 


&c. price 7s. 6d. c! 
CH HAUCER’S 











"POEMS MODERNIZ ED. 
yilliam Wordsworth, — =. Horne, Richard Monckton 
Mills, ae as Powell, Leigh » Miss E. B. Barrett, . Barry 
Cornwall, Robert Bell, and others. 

The first volume will contain amt. Introduction, by R. H. 
Horne—2. Eulogies on Chaucer, b —] Famemagrasics and 
others—3. Life of Chaucer, by Professo Scheie 
4. Prologue to the Canterbu mues bag Eg i. ees 
Cuckoo and_ Nightingale, A i iam *"Wordsworth—6, Leg 
of Ariadne, Phillis, and Phi mene, © eee Powell-7 ‘The 
Manciple's Tale, by Leigh Hunt—s. Rime of Sire Thopas, 
by Z. A. Z.—9. Extract from Troilus 4 Cresida, by Willia 
Wordsworth—10, Tp Reve’s Tale, by R. H. Horne—11. 
Flower and the Leaf, by Thomas Powell—12. The Friar's Tale, 
by Leigh Hunt—13. ‘The pomolenns of Sass ond Venus, oy 8 Robert 

Bell—i4. Queen Annelida and False Arcite, by Elizabeth B. 
a The Squire's haa by Leigh Hunt—ié. The Frank- 
lin’s Tale, by RS H. Horn 

Whi ttaker. & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


CHINA, 
A new edition, price 5s. 
H £& C HIN E 8 E: 
a general description of the Empire of China and its In- 
habitants, illustrated with wood-cuts. By JOHN FRANCIS 
p ‘m AVIS, L’sq. F.R.S., late his Majesty's Chief Superintendent in 
ina. 


“Containing a fall and correct view of this singular people, 
of thei ir government, laws, and institutions.” Review. 

Mr. Davis's work on China, which is decidedly the best i 
have seen--..An authority of acknow edged high standing.”’ 

Cc respondent of the Morning Chronicle, at Macao, April \7. 

Vhen the first edition of this work appeared, in 1836, we 
pointed ont its merits....In this new edition, the history of our 
disputes with the Chinese, ayo out of the contegnend trade 
in opium, is brought down to t 
It is written ms # spirit of moderation and general fairness.’ 
Athen. Nov. 2 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY BY DR. KANE. 
Just published, vol. 1, mew 4 ove. Be PP. ams, illustrated with 120 
cuts, 

LEMENTS of “CHEMISTRY, including the 

most recent Discoveries and Appliontions of tee, Science 

to Medicine, to Pharmacy, and tothe Arts. By pO f KANE, 

M.D. M.R.L.A., Professor to the Royal Dublin Society and to 

the A Hall of Ireland, siguiber of the Societies of 
Pharmacy of France and Germany, 

This Work will be completed in Three Parts, of which the 
second will be gevlched | in December and the third in ) January. 
Hodges & Smith, 21, College-green, Dublin n & Co. 
end iimpkia, Marshall, & Co. London ; Machiachlan 4 ‘& Stewart, 

in urgh 


NEW EDITION OF DR. MANTELL’S LECTURES 
IN GEOLOGY, 

This day is published, in 2 vols. feap 8vo. with namerous Illus- 
trations, coloured Map and Sections, price 18s. the 4th edit. of 
r HE WONDERS of G OGY, or, a Fami- 

rt Exposition of Geological Phenom men 
By GIDEON ALGERNON MANTELL <* .D. | ng 8. &c. 
Author of the * Fossils of Tilgate Forest 
This Edition is much — and improved. and Situstrated 
by Ten Lithographs, and nearly One Hundred additional Engra- 
vings, with coloured Plates and Sections. 














A few large paper copies are published, price 28s., the size of 
the Dridgewater Sosays, to secure copies of which immediate 


application is necess: ayy: 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 
Price 5s. with a Frontispiece. 


EILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 
By ANNE FRASER TYTLER. 

“ Miss Tytler has the very happy art not ony of understand- 
ing children, but of describing their ways to others. While she 
does this with a degree of graphic power rarely possessed by 
any authors, and never by those whom clronmetaaces have not 
rendered familiar with that curious region the nursery, she 
contrives almost AX to sow the seeds of much practical 
instruction. We often laugh at her drollery, and join in the 

ranks of her little people ; but it is not till afterwards that we 

iscover how much we bate learned, that My 4) applied to the 
management of those still dearer to md een the imaginary cha- 
racter we have been reading a’ a 
orks by the same ey 
Mary and Florence; or Grave and Gay. The 
5th edition. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 
Mary and Florence at Sixteen ; a continuation of 
‘Grave and Gay.’ 1 vol. 12mo. 6s, 

“ A continuation of * Grave and Gay,’ and quite worthy of thet 
sweet and touching volume. Variety of scene and in 
lively description, and natural feeling. rite charmin 

k for the youthful circle, and especially of the better sex.” 
Literary Gazette. 
John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
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Just published (unif tote Treatises), 
10s. Pra mine 


HE CERTAINTIES uf GEOLOGY. 
The desi & IDNEY GIBSON. Ay Fes of the infer- 
ences ym ae from Geological discov eries ; apn ain coe the 


Se vipat of 
ies o 
ments for panate 


TH ° cone RITE ALMANAC for 1841. 
By PETER LEGH. . 

marked, that scarcely four days were wrong in 

we Ateetght put down fair in the first six months of the Alma- 

nac for 1840, which were followed by sim success in the sub- 

sequent m and great improvements have been made in 


onths ; 
the calculations for 184 4 
, Fleet-street ; 4 Walker, ftrend. Mac- 


London: Tilt 
clesfield: J. Swinnerteds “and sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 
THE MOST UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
CHLOSS’S ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK 
for 1841, Poetically Illustrated by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
will contain Portraits of the Princess MARIA oF Hesse 
Darmstapt, NAPOLEON, rs. NORTON, SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
TaGviont, and a View of CagRNARVON CasTLE, a complete 
palendar, and everything connected with La _ 4 = inch by &. 
Price, plain, ls. ; extra boun 
scopic :Byeoelassess corresponding i in size with “the mm. = may 
ad at ls an 
«* Acopy of this literary curiosity, with its Microscopic Eye- 
elas, avd extra case to contain the same, can be sent in an 
ve. 


ope for o 
Landon : on: ‘A. Schloss, Fancy Sationer ie H.R.H. the Duchess 
of | eee 12, Vernere-ctrost xford-st 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK, 
This day is published, price o. eé. engraved on an Imperial 


HE CAMBRIDGE ‘UNIVERSITY ALMA- 
ACK, for the Year 184 
Containing a ae List of the Heads of Colleges, Universit 
Officers, Professors, Terms, Remarkable Days bellish 
with a View of “CLARE HALL, taken from the Bridge, beauti- 
full engraved § in the line manner by Mr. Challis, from a Draw- 
ing by Mr 
oofs of the Seg So (uithont the Almanack) on India paper, 
15s., on French er! 
Printed for J. & Deighton, Cambridge ; and sold in London 
Longman & Co, Jnr rave ap Sutt taby. & Co.; and 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers'-court 
Views of the different Colleges, engraved for the Cambridge 
Almanack, may be h 


"E. CHURTON, 26, Hollesstreet, has just published the 
following Works: 





oauil World t to the aneur 














eatly bound in peewee, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ‘SPORTING ALMANAC. 1841. 
Embellished with Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
Principal Contents :—Riding to Hounds—Fair Play versus The 
Knife—Dictionary of Sporting Terms—List of Packs of Hounds 
—Races fixed for | - mem and Steeple-Chase Calendar— 
Horses entered for 184 


THE LIFE OF "wR ALI, 
VICEROY OF EGY 
With a Portrait and Map of the i <a of War. 


In1 vol. 
CHURTON’S oe AMANUENSIS, 
AND CORREQFORD NT" 'S GUIDE, 


LIFE OF ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Two beautiful volumes, ye Illustrations, price 10s. 


THE ARABS IN Spain. 2 vols. 18s. 


MONTACUTE ; os A NEW BORE, WHO'LL FOL- 
OW ? 2 vols. 16s 


VOYAGES, apvenrunts AND Becaras OF 
PT. RICHARD’ FALCONE 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 2s. 7 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG. 
With 12 Engravings by Martin and Westall. 3s. 6d. 


SORIETURE BIOGRAPHY. OF THE uaw TESTA- 
NT. 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 


NEW WORKS 
Printed for Longman, Orme & Co. 


] ARTINGALE’S SPORTING SCENES and 

COUNTRY CHARACTERS, In square crown 6vo. 
with numerous Engravings on Wood, executed in the highest 
style of art, from original designs, handsomely bound in an en- 
tirely new and patent style, price 1. ls. 


2. 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
collected and edited by HIMSELF, with New Prefaces, 
&c. Vol. 2, with Frontispiece and ette Title, from Designs 
by George Jones, R.A., price 5s. cloth lettered. 


3. 
RS. PARKES’ DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, 
Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Mana age- 
ment of their Households and the Regulation of their Conduct 
in te My wreak Relations of Married Life. 5th edition, fep. vo. 
9s. cloth le 


DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the 
SICK-ROOM. By Dr. A. T. THOMSON, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


—In a few days. 5. 
k. HOLLAND'S MEDICAL NOTES and 
REFLECTIONS. 2nd edit. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 


‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, GEOGRA- 
PHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places — princion! Natural Objects i in the 
YORLD. With Maps. Part >} cmos — first volume, 
price 5s. ~The first volume will he ready on Jan. 1. 
* To be sana in another Volume. 


(array MARRYAT’S OLLA PODRIDA. 


3 vols. post 8vo. price Il, Ils. 6d. 


8. 
HE HISTORY and NATURAL ARRANGE- 
WE MHUCKARD. Pog. Beng Vel, Boat ee Cebit oyehe 
padia, Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth.—On Monday, Dee. \4- 








3, Great Marlborough- 


R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE eres NEW WORKS:— 


MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK-—LETTERS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM IIL., addressed to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, by JAMES VERNON, Esq., Secretary 
of State. 3 vols. 8vo. with — 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S * IDLER IN ITALY.” 


ML 
SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER’S LEGENDARY 
TALES OF THE HIGHLANDS. A Sequel to‘ Highland Ram- 
bles.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous ob, Phiz. 
Iv. 
THE NEW ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE,‘THE 
CONSPIRATORS,’ by CAPT. —_— AN. 3 vols. 


THE HISTORY OFA FLIRT, RELATED BY HER- 
SELF. Ry Edition. 3 vols. 

‘Am the best novels of its kind for seer years given to 

the world | by the English press.""— Atheneu 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ALSO 708 sT READY: 


vi. 
POPULAR TRADITIONS OF ENGLAND. FIRST 
SERIES: LANCASHIRE. By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with a _— on Wood. 


PETER PRIGGINS, ‘THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 
paired by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 3 vols. with Illustrations 
y Phiz. 


Vill. 

THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
Mrs. NORTON. Second and Cheaper Pfitics, with Additions. 
1 vol, post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 10s. 6d. | 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariberough-strect. 


R. ARNOTT’S STOVES, at 52s. each Pew 
and 60s. each ornamental, at re TAM & HALy EN'S 
Manufactory, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street. ~ These 8 
are superior to, more durable and economical than, any oe 
now ollered to the public, and will consume less fuel. As they 
are fixed at the lowest possible price. no credit can be given. A 
remittance must be sent with the order. ‘The stove may be seen 
in daily use at THE MANUFACTORY as above. Other sizes, and 
every desc ription of furnishing ironmongery ; also hurdles, and 
the new strained wire fencing, &c. List of prices may be had on 
application. 


y + 

LINT GLASS.—APSLEY PE ‘LLATT, “only 
surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt and Green, 
has many years entirely removed from St. Paul's Churchyard to 
the Falcon Glass-works, Holland-street. Blackfriars, wiews he 
has show rooms for every description of table glass, toilet and 
smelling bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chymicai glass, also the newest patterns of china 
table, dessert, and tea services. Printed lists, with sketches. may 
had on application. The extensive glass-works may be seen 

in full operation any Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 


every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
far stronger, more durable, lighter, and cheaper than plas 
at C. F. BIRLEFELD'S Papier Maché Works, No. 15, We 
ton-street North, § Strong, —Also, B BIELEFELD'S TREA 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, = 92 quarto plates, welce at. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 











Crmts ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED or on 
name plete, in & fashionable style, 6s.; Without the 
crest, 2s. 6d. . 6d. Post office adhesive stamps, 
in any guentty. 8 at te] per dozen ; fine post office letter 
for ladies’ use, ‘at 2s., for commercial 
foclecap “>. 6d. pe mn Poh hy ream ; 

a of ev 

be ness, of every ¢ ery description ; envelo; 


books, 2s. and. upwai somaress 


Anon andu 

+ blotting- 

account books, and a great variety of the i; Dlotting-books, g = 
injvogue ; an extensive and handsome assortment of library, 
office, and table inkstands.—At W. BARRY & SON'S 25, 
Bisho opsgate-street Within, adjoining the London Tavern. “ 


YDE and Co.s LONDON MANIFOLD 

A LETTER-WRITER, rogmoed i in price to 10s.—The supe. 
riority of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too 
well known to require comment. thes pm Aon with a copy, 
each having the blackness and durability of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation. hei is effective and ex. 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured of the 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying vid binain yet invented, e assortment of 
different sizes - bindings always on and. anufactured at 
their Paper and Seal T¢€ -wax Warehouse, 61 Fleet-street, where 
may be had the Ban Sealing-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 
climates. Wholesale and forexportation. 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 


HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
of the EY E-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon U nerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by m 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pe. Tt of ao ag | a titted to the purchaser's own 
rame, 5s ‘oncay 











0 for Ladies 
0 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 for Gentlemen 
0 ae aties 
6 6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 for Ladies 
0 6 for Mechanics, 
he learest Brazilian pebbles, 
oma of pure C restal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and ay saveltas e that can be used, 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 18s, 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or, by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Seattens | va = peed. A month’s trial al. 
lowed, within me he chan nae thet p purchases, 
MAKER OF IMPROVED BARON ETEL 
Superior inch W MBEl co cccccccoccscccoocs £3 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl... 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent * 
to any part, without in: nin Ba jae 2l. by. to 
Most Improved Menetal a! 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 
No. 37, Broad-street, tein wha in a direc 





sere ageedle -- 600 
with Holborn, 

ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 

35, Bishopsgate-street Within. —CURRALL & SON'S 

CRUSTED PORTS are of pener quality and flavour, havin: 
been abipged by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottle 
with sedulous attention. 

Port, Three Years in Bottle......- 

Ditto, Older, rich and su od and eve 

Ditto, very Old, in Wood a 

Ditto, in Pints .. 











OTTLING SEASON.— Gentlemen and 
milies are respectfully informed, that the BOTTLING 


Fa 
- PORT WwW INES as commenced at the Gray’s Inn Wine 








OLAR LAMPS for COMMON OIL. — These 
very economical Lamps, for burning Common Oil, are 
supplied in every variety of pattern by Messrs. PERRY & Co. 
No. 72, New Bonp-sTREET, OxrorD-sTREET.—Lamps altered 
to the new principle. 


EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for purNING comMoNoIL.—EDW. FREE- 
AN, 3, WI1GMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 
begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others. 
‘These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
REEMAN, WAX-CHANDLER, OIL ERCHANT, &c. TO THE 
Queen, QueEN Dowacer, anv THE RoyAt FAMILY, 3, Wig- 
more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N. ‘B. 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society offices, &c. 


GoLak LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 

PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all purposes, and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or suspending 
lamps altered to ae! ye principle. Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above lam amps, 3 . 6d. per gallon, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKI SON'S, 79, Ouvenn-srases, ¢ exact rage 
the Pantheon. R. H. P. finding that several of h 








they consist of the greatest variety, from that 
of an economic: a kind to those of the most ougerior description, 
soas to meet the means and wishes of every class of consumers. 
‘Terms, cash without aad per pipe, 65/., 75/., 84/., 951. ; per 
ay aed 171., 194., 212, 1 
The Wines at 80 gaisess per Fo dhs oe particularly re- 

Paina ns 4 being old, soft, and aie avoure 

SHERRY.—The most various. and the — curious of the 
SHERRIES shipped in the Bay of Cadiz, are to be met with at 
the Gray's Inn Wine Establishment, and offer a rich treatdo 
the connoisseur in _—, - = virgin Wine. Pale 
Dinner Sherry, at or 172. 10s. per quarter @ask; 
and the old, soft, high- rete Wine. at = om bens or 2AWs. 
per quarter cask, are particularly recomme 

No. 23, High Holborn. INEKEY, KISLING BURY & Co. 

Note.—Price Currents forwarded upon application. 


T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health aol life de nd. speug almost, without a single excep- 
tion, be so particularly obnoxious to the taste. ry invention 
of the SIROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE bas 
most effectually overcome this objectionable oy as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.” —Post Magazine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly efficacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving ge Yo spasms, fulness, and 
paios in the head, flatulence, &c. A tea-~ nful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secre~ 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of Lang 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many 
it i8 one of the hon st as well as best aperients — uate 
known. Role agen nt, H. Si 139, to be 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Vendors. 











ve 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the i in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called myo to set 
the public right by acquainting them that the tne aga wy 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and 

assures his friends that, from many years’ experience S ‘lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply them upon as good terms as any house in London. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—PERRY & co, paving effected consider- 
able improvement in their FILTER INKSTAND, have now the 
panes to announce that a Sopne Potent has been granted to 
hem for such improvement, w m hbey be have united witb their 
First Fen, poder the title of* DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAN ‘The eulogy bestowed on the Patent Filter 
Inkstand by the salile ‘journals, and the preference obtained for 
them over the common Inkstands, was almost unprecedented. 
The resent novel and scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to 
the Bipping C Cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is exceed- 
ingly si ‘e, the action being now performed by merely lifting 
up the id to obtain a supply, and shutting it down to —— 
it; in this state ee cannot overflow, whatever may be the ch ange 
of itis d from dust or ar wiery n 
any place or climate. ‘When the Inkstand is filled. it is 
pe for use, oes the writer will have ar - 








ie shwars 
or four or six ponte Seer J wake PERRY | tm 
te 
Co. Pat “oy ‘sad an a ot 37, Red 
don ; also by all Stationers other dealers in such articles. 








EXTRAORDINARY REMEDY FOR THE 
C= of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 


WINTER COUGH, 
CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ‘Siri R. 
“ Hatfield Broad Oak. near Harlow, Essex, July 19, 1840. 
“Sir,—I think it a duty I owe to the public and ape to at- 
quaint you with the beneficial effects which have been produced 
by your excellent Balsamic Elixir. It is now three years since i 
caught a violent cold, which settled on my lungs and produc’ 
Asthma. I found it impossible to sleep without bein supported 
with bolsters in nearly an upright position. I was at last recom, 
mended by a —— to make use of your invaluable Elixir, an 
am now happy to inform you of the result, that | am now able 
to lie down in bed without being tormented with the fear of being 
choked or smothered. To anybody ina similar situation | + 
not hesitate to recommend the same ertraordinary 
which I myself have recovered.—I am, BT my one soma “W 
‘To Mr. Congreve, Peckham.’ ARY LAWRENCE. 
prepared and sold by the sole pooprister. Henry Congreve, 
h-street, Fecthom, in bottles, at Is. 14d., 2s. 48. 6d., oe 
22s,each. A Pamphlet, with eons ooeee cured, wil be sen 


rati (paid) on receipt of . een proprietor. 
Finnie ay also be TF Fe Setail, of 


jannsy 
e proprietor’s pat, nt, and all respectable Che- 
aioe and Patent Medicine | Venders. Be sure you have 
genuine “Henry Congreve” is signed across the government 
3 P. 
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THE ATHENEUM 





A GENERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL KINGDOM 
and MANUAL of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
By T. RYMER JONES, F.Z.S., Prof. of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London. 


This work will contain the structure and economy of every class of living beings. The 
principles of zoological arrangement will be developed, and a glossary of technical terms 
supplied in the concluding part. Fifteen Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, will complete the volume ; 
royal paper, 5s. each. A few copies printed on imperial évo. 





A HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 
The History is of species, habit, transformation, and geographical distribution; and the 


illustrations comprise one of each species, and some varieties, including structure, deve- 
lopment, and transformation. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


con Se 
MAMI S27 


A HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS ; 
INCLUDING THE CETACEA. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.RS. F.L.S., Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 
This work is ornamented with nearly 200 beautifully-executed wood- engravings ; com- 


prising Portraits of the Animals, drawn and engraved under the i te super 
of the Author, and Vignette Tailpieces. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 28s. 





x 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. 

This work will be completed in 3 vols. 8vo., will contain a greater number of British 
Birds than has yet been included in any work on the same subject, will be illustrated by an 
Engraving of each Species, and additionally embellished by numerous Vignettes, 21 Parts, 
published at 2s. 6d. each. 


ral =] oC 
A HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.LS. V.P.Z.8. 

This work, which contains a complete history of the Ichthyology of Great Britain, includ- 
ing many species never before noticed, is embellished with 240 figures of Fishes, mostly 
taken from the objects themselves, and 145 illustrative Vignettes. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s.; and 
Supplement, 7s. 6d. 

ty The preceding four Works will form a complete and uniform Series of the Vertebrate 
Animals of Great Britain—A few copies may also be had, at 5s. each Part, in royal 8vo. as 
printed, and a very limited number in imperial 8vo.; the latter not delivered until the 
completion of each respective work. 


HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES. 
AND OTHER ANIMALS OF THE CLASS ECHINODERMATA. 
By EDWARD FORBES, M.W’S. For. Sec. B.S. &c. 
This volume will be completed in Five Parts, and will contain, besides the history, a 


Figure of each species, and numerous Pictorial or Anatomical Tailpieces. A few copies 
will also be printed on royal 8vo. price 5s. each Part. Three Parts published. 





1. BATHURST’S NOTES on NETS. 12mo. 4s. 

2. BEALE'S SPERM WHALE and SOUTH SEA VOYAGE. Post 8vo. 12s. 

3. BEVAN on the HONEY BEE. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

4. BONAPARTE’S LIST of the BIRDS of EUROPE and NORTH AMERICA, 

5. BOWERBANK’S FOSSIL FRUITS and SEEDS of the LONDON CLAY. 
royal 8vo. 16s. 

6 GOSSE’S CANADIAN NATURALIST. Post 8vo. 12s. 


8vo. 5s. 
Part L, 


9. LEIGHTON’S FLORA of SHROPSHIRE. 8vo. 24s. 
10. NEWMAN'S HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS. 8vo. 10s. 


In Pr tion. 
1. BELLS HISTORY of BRITISH CRUSTACEA, Iustrated. 
2. HARVEY’S MANUAL of BRITISH SEA WEED, Illustrated. 
3. LOWE'S HISTORY of the FISHES of MADEIRA, Ilustrated. 
4. MOULES HERALDRY of FISH, Illustrated. 





7. HEWETSON’S BRITISH OOLOGY. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 62. 16s. 6d. 
8, JESSE'S ANGLER’S RAMBLES. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


5. SELBY’S HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST TREES, Illustrated. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
Bookseller to the Zoological Society of London, 
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8, NEw on ean STREET, Dec. 5, 1840, 


The FOLLOWING NEW WORKS are PREPARING for IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 
By RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 














MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Including his JOURNALS and LETTERS, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS IN POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea oa &e. In3 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 


MERCEDES OF CASTILE: A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill, 
MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 
By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
INCLUDING THEIR CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES OF THEIR TIME. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, of the Service of his Hicuness the Nizam. 
Author of ‘Confessions of a Thug.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
The New Volume of ‘The Standard Novels’ will comprise 
MRS. GORE’S CELEBRATED ROMANCE, 


THE SOLDIER OF LYONS; OR, THE TUILLERIES. 





New Books now ready. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL 


PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier, and Journal of his Residence there. 
THE WHOLE NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an original Picture. 


Itt, 


Il. 
ELPHINS TONE: MRS. GORE’S ‘DOWAGER; 
A NOVEL. Or, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. | In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR.’ 
In post 8vo. with upwards of Fifty characteristic Illustrations by Lexcs. 


MR. BENTLEY’S COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


Complete in Six Volumes 8vyo. handsomely bound, containing nearly Three Hundred Letters, now first published from the Originals, and embellished with numerous fine Portraits, 
engraved from Original Pictures. 


VI. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER, embellished with Nine Illustrations, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq 
And ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, CROWQUILL, and LEECH, contains :— 


GUY FAWEES. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Illustrated by GEORGE CRUTKSHANK. 
Chapter V. The Capture of Viviana. Chapter VI. The Cellar. 
ee Present C ondition. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. Mr. Hyena Smirke, with an Illustration, By Alfred Crow- | Fragment from the Autobiography of a Duck. By Hal 
The Visionary. quill. Willis. 
The Washerwoman. By Hal Willis. Marine Memoranda. By a Sub-Marine. A Disinterested Review of ‘The Comic English Grammar,’ 
A Sailor's Trip up the Rhine. By Capt. Chamier, R.N. The False Lover. By Charles Mackay. by the Author, with Six Mustrations by Leech. 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
Or, PEREGRINATIONS with UNCLE TIM and MR. BOSKY, of LITTLE BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. By GEORGE DANIEL. 
With the following Songs :—The Last of the Pigtails, Mr. Bosky’s L'Envoy, The Beggar’s Holiday, The Sons of Carew, Whiskey Toddy, &c. 

The Drama. Colin Clink. By Charles Hooton. 

The Old Man’s Love. By T. J. Ouseley. Chapter EV. Introduces certain new characters upon the stage, and amongst them the 
Stanley Thorn. By the Author of ¢ V. *atentine Vox.’ Illustrated by Leech. real heroine of the history. 

Chapter XIX. The Nomination. Chapter V. Relates one of the best adventures in which Colin Clink has yet signalized 
Chapter XX. The Election. himself. 


Chapter XXI. Chairing the Member. 
THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS. 
By THOMAS eee LE &e. &e. 


~ London: JamEs Houmas, 4, ‘Took’s Court, ( Chi nc 7 La e. Published e ery Saturday, a at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Welli n-street North, Strand, byJonn FRANCI8; andsold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders, ancery Ls ne... Published every Messrs, Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh ; and D, Czmpbell, G ington wi—for IRRLAND, J. Curaming, Dublin, 
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